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BY HENRY 

It is not yet time to sum up the life 
of William E. Chandler. When that 
time shall come, an abler, more ex- 
perienced hand shall carefully trace 
the interesting details of a public ca- 
reer intricately woven with the politi- 
cal history of his country. Although 
now comprising in himself more than 
his numerical proportion of the wis- 
dom and sagacity of the President's 
Cabinet, he is still young, active, earn- 
est, and ambitious, and far from the 
sear and yellow leaf. Mr. Chandler is 
well known personally to the people 
of New Hampshire, many of whom 
might question our priority of right to 
discuss him at all, and we shall assume 
to say nothing new of him. But he 
belongs to the whole people, and our 
apology for this hasty sketch of one of 
New Hampshire’s most eminent sons, 
is to make the present a vantage- 
ground only, whereon, in the crude 
outlines of a splendid past, may be 
caught some reflection of the brilliancy 
of future promise. To be the fore- 
most politician of his state, in a state 
so closely and hotly contested that 
every good citizen is to some extent a 
politician, is nocheapencomium. We 
mean politician in the best and true 
sense of the term. Writing in the 
smoke of individual prejudices, whilst 
yet the smart of his partisan conquests 
is still felt, and personal pique and dis- 
appointment are rife at his successes, 
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and whilst yet burning jealousies ran- 
kle,—to speak of him now fully and 
frankly as it is in our heart to do, might 
be premature, and might be impolitic 
toward him as well as toward others. 
To narrate the thrilling history of his 
eventful public career, with the ade- 
quate reasons for his positive courses 
and pronounced views, through a life 
of the most unswerving independence 
and indefatigable zeal, might be to in- 
vite invidious discrimination, to awaken 
unpleasant comparisons, and to arouse 
unprofitable discussion of important 
issues hardly yet cold enough in the 
interest of living men for an unpreju- 
diced autopsy. It might, too, open 
the writer to the charge of over- 
praise. 

But William E. Chandler is indeed a 
great man; and why should it not be 
said? He is a man in whom we 
should all take pride, and of whom we 
should speak as becomes his real worth 
to his native state, where he is not 
without honor. He is a man of won- 
derful readiness of mind, of remarka- 
ble ability, and, above all else, of un- 
doubted integrity. His political op- 
ponents will tell you that. He says 
in the fewest words possible what he 
has to say, and he says what he means, 
and means what he says,—you may re- 
ly upon it. His word is to him a 
bond. This is one great reason why 
those who know him best love him 
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best. This is one great reason why he 
is so trusted a leader in his country, so 
influential a citizen in his own state, 
and courted, and quoted, and counted 
upon everywhere that sound principle 
is atstake. Integrity is a crown jewel. 
Honesty is the highest and noblest 
element of human character,—-honesty 
of purpose and action, purity of 
thought and mind, square dealing 
with one’s fellow-men, a scrupulous 
uprightness in all the thousand-and- 
one petty details of a busy life, and a 
strict and constant adherence to truth 
and rectitude, whether in public or 
private. 
by and has the advantage of an intel- 
lect that rises at times almost to the 
level of genius, for as precocious lad 
at school, as astute lawyer at the bar, 
or as commanding statesman in the 
clustered head of the present national 
administration, William E. Chandler 
has developed and displayed an intui- 
tive keenness of discernment, a re- 
markable clearness of judgment, a con- 
ciseness of statement, and an almost 
supernatural aptitude for leadership, 
that have at once pressed him into the 
front ranks of those with whom he has 
been associated. 

With unflinching integrity and sur- 
passing ability, Mr. Chandler has com- 
bined the very best practical sense 
and a thorough knowledge of human 
nature in all its different phases. His 
circle of acquaintances is very exten- 
sive ; he has friends in every clime, 
and knows more men personally, prob- 
ably, than any other man in America. 
When New Hampshire shall some day 
be asked, as she should be asked, and 
as we predict she will be asked, to 
present another name for the presi- 
dency of the United States, the name 
of William E. Chandler will be first to 
spring into expression as an available 
and worthy candidate, and will find 
almost unanimous echo in the hearts 
and sentiments of the Republican ma- 
jority of his state. 

Chandler has made mistakes. Who 
has not? But they did not crush him, 
nor subdue his enthusiasm. He rose 


But in him honesty is set off 
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triumphant above them, and profited 
by their experience. He has faults. 
Who has not? But he wears them all 
upon his sleeve. His private charac- 
ter is unassailable and above reproach. 
There is no shade of suspicion upon 
the sterling qualities of his high man- 
hood, and the detractors of his public 
career have been few, and quickly dis- 
credited without even the pretence of 
denial. 

He is a contentious man,—conten- 
tious for what he believes to be the 
right. If you have him with you, he 
is a host in himself; but if he be ar- 
rayed against your cause, he is sure to 
be the central figure of the opposition, 
and you must beware of his bold, rap- 
id advances. Such is the vehemence 
of his impulsive nature and the ardor 
of his temperament that he is a parti- 
san to any cause that wins his sympa- 
thy, but no man is quicker to bury the 
hatchet, and to forgive and forget, 
when the contest is over. He is a 
splendid fighter, but is supreme at 
reconciliation. 

His characteristic frankness is a 
charm that contributes more than a 
little to his personal popularity. He 
has a directness of purpose and a firm- 
ness of execution that does not mis- 
lead you as to his objects. He is not 
politic ; he never strove to bask in the 
sunshine of popular favor; he is not 
easily swayed by the clamor of a 
crowd ; but has kept steadily on in 
the straight path of his own convic- 
tions of duty. More than once he has 
seemed to stand in his own light, and 
more than once the people have re- 
turned to his leadership, after wander- 
ing from what he had defined to be 
the right course. He is no mere 
place-hunter. Whenever he has held 
offices it was the office that sought 
the man. He never was enamored of 
sounding titles and official positions, 
and has held only few, and solicited 
none. As apublic man only, his wide- 


reaching influence has been felt, and 
his present elevation was attained by 
force of sheer ability, and by acknowl- 
edged integrity, rather than by the 
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regular course of promotion, round 
by round up the ladder of political 
eminence. 

His indefatigable attention to detail 
is an important secret of his success 
in life. We saw him, not long ago, in 
the navy yard at Portsmouth, inspect- 
ing personally every gun, and timber, 
and rope,—everything there however in- 
significant it might seem,—giving or- 
ders as he went along, dictating memo- 
randa, mastering in his own powerful 
mind the whole situation. With amem- 
ory skilfully attuned to the accurate 
recollection of a million details, and yet 
a mind fitted for the grandest and most 
comprehensive command, we have in 
him a secretary who will be an honor 
and a credit to the whole country. The 
people of New Hampshire may well 
sound his praises, but they do not over- 
estimate his worth and importance in 
the very responsible position which he 
has recently been called to fill at the 
head of the United States Navy. He 
has already done, and is doing, an im- 
mense amount of valuable hard work 
that makes no public showing, and the 
results of which are unselfishly put 
into the common fund, to be credited 
to the faithfulness and patience of all 
with whom he is associated in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the general govern- 
ment. 


He is not a big man physically. 
Nature did not endow him with an 
especially handsome form and face, 
but he has a lithe, well-proportioned 
figure, a cheerful countenance, and a 
bright, pleasing manner. His step is 
quick and elastic, and he has a fasci- 
nating self-assurance that cheers on his 
comrades, and entitles him to the re- 
spect of his opponents. When a 
question is settled, he drops it. He is 
impatient of annoyance, and he disen- 
gages himself almost abruptly, but 
without giving offence. He is a ner- 
vous man, and does not sit still long, 
but he has an easy way of making 
himself at home with you. Hundreds 
of letters and applications, and matters 
weighty and petty, come to his atten- 
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tion daily, but he accomplishes an im- 
mense amount of work with an ease 
and alacrity that are truly wonderful. 
He is brilliant in conversation, an ele- 
gant and yet unassuming entertainer. 
His hospitality is unlimited, and he is 
a great lover of good society, which 
he frequents, and where he is always 
welcomed. He always has something 
fresh and original to say, something 
important to impart, and there is noth- 
ing of the cynic about him. He isa 
man upon whom there is no discount, 
a man to tie to, a good friend. There 
is not a lazy particle in his constitu- 
tion, nor a mean streak in his whole 
make-up. He has a big, impulsive 
heart, as many a poor man knows. 
There is nothing imposing about him, 
yet he has the faculty of winning the 
firmest friendships, and his friends 
hold him in the highest admiration. 
If you met him a stranger, you would 
at once pick him out as a great man, 
and you would make no mistake in so 
doing. His forte is in the organization 
and marshalling of men, but he is de- 
votedly attached to his family, and his 
indulgence therein knows no bounds. 
Amidst all the bustle of public honor, 
he never once forgot his own individ- 
uality and the tender ties of relation- 
ship that bind him to the hearts of 
those who love him dearly. No re- 
nown however grand could glamour 
his eyes to the worth of old friend- 
ships, and the pleasure of old associa- 
tions and attachments at home. Upon 
his arrival in Concord, his first visit is 
always to his mother. If you knew 
him a poor boy, you need not fear to 
recognize him now, no matter whether 
you be rich or poor, high or low. He 
is an aristocrat of the true type, and 
does not judge men altogether by 
their clothes and purses. 

He is thoroughly identified with all the 
best interests of his city and state, and 
his forward public spirit has prompted 
him to favor every enterprise for our 
advantage and advancement. Should 
he serve the nation with half the zeal 
he has served the state, his services 
will be invaluable indeed. 
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At Washington, Mr. Chandler is a 
prominent personage, whose acquaint- 
ance is eagerly sought, whose friend- 
ship is highly valued, and whose influ- 
ence is proverbially potent. He has 
always conducted himself upon the 
highest scale of principle, and acted 
up to a conscientious regard for the 
rights of others. ‘The inside history 
of his political experience would fill a 
volume more startling in incident than 
any work of fiction, more dramatic in 
surprises and expediences than any 
theatrical play. He has been severe- 
ly criticised at times, and the public 
may now and then have been in the 
dark as to his ultimate motives, but we 
believe that he has always been actu- 
ated by a clear sense within himself of 
right and justice. He holds the opin- 
ions of others in uncommon respect, 
and his charity for their failures is a 
fitting cloak wherein to shroud any 
errors of. judgment into which he may 
have fallen. His associations are with 
the most reputable and distinguished of 
men. He is a moral, upright man, 
with religious predilections, who hates 
vice and indolence as he does a pesti- 
lence. A true patriot, an advanced 
thinker, a vigorous writer, and a strong, 
clear, argumentative and interesting 
speaker. He is in mien and mind a 
statesman, a scholar, and a gentleman. 
He is one of those positive, advanc- 
ing, unflinching, fearless natures that 
may not be understood and appreci- 
ated by all men, diversified and differ- 
ent in taste and disposition as we are ; 
and if it should be said that we have 
drawn this sketch in the enthusiasm of 
strong personal attachment and admi- 
ration, we should plead guilty, but 
should siill assert that he is arare man, 
one above ten thousand, one of na- 
ture’s noblemen. The newspaper press 
teems with glowing reports of his ex- 
cellencies. It must be remembered, 
too, that we write in the atmosphere of 
his native city, where he holds a warm 
place in the hearts of the people who 
will not think him undeserving of our 
earnest words of commendation and 
praise. We should be pleased to break 
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from generalities and recite some per- 
sonal reminiscences, and characteristic 
and historic incidents in his busy life, 
but they hardly fall within the scope of 
this article. We feel that we can not 
have far overstepped a true general 
estimate of the man, inasmuch as 
another has spoken of him in these 
words : 

“‘T must add a fewwords appreciative 
of the character of one whom as a 
boy and man [ have known for forty 
years. In his personal habits Mr. 
Chandler is above reproach,—pure in 
speech as in action,—with a mind quick 
to perceive, prompt to execute, and 
comprehensive in its scope. He is a 
man with convictions and the courage 
to express and maintain them. He 
has never sought advancement by flat- 
tery or pandering to prejudice. ‘Those 
who know him best have the most 
faith in his integrity. The best evi- 
dence of it is the fact that in twenty- 
five years of aggressive political life, 
while occupying positions of tempta- 
tion, and criticising freely the action 
of men who forgot their moral obliga- 
tions or were shirking their official 
duties to the detriment of the public 
good, no one of them has been able to 
connect him with personal dishonesty, 
corrupt practice in official life, or polit- 
ical treachery, or double-dealing. His 
methods are direct, positive, systematic, 
exact, and logical. The positions he 
has held have all come to him in rec- 
ognition of his ability and earnest 
efforts in serving the cause he espouses.”’ 

William E. Chandler was born in 
Concord, New Hampshire, on the 28th 
day of December, 1835. He was the 
second son of Nathan S. and Mary A. 
Chandler, of that city. He attended 
the public schools of Concord, and 
was an apt, bright scholar from the 
outset of his studentship. He learned 
with an avidity that surprised his eld- 
ers. He had a wonderful memory of 
facts and early showed an ambition, 
which has characterized his after life, 
to surpass all competitors in the race. 
He excelled in various studies. Al- 


though an uneasy, mischievous boy, 
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his superior capabilities and his frank- 
ness and earnestness, together with his 
pleasant, graceful manners, won for 
him the love and esteem of his teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils. He also at- 
tended academies at Thetford, Vt., 
and Pembroke, N. H. He began the 
study of law in 1852, when he entered 
the office of Messrs. George & Webster 
and George & Foster, in Concord. 
He was graduated from the Harvard 
Law School as LL. B. in 1855, and 
before he had reached his majority 
was in the practice of law in his native 
city, where he was associated in busi- 
ness for atime with Francis B. Pea- 
body, Esq., now of Chicago. 

Mr. Chandler’s parents were emi- 
nently respectable persons, and did all 
they reasonably could for their chil- 
dren, but were not especially endowed 
with this world’s goods, and William 
had his own way te fight. ‘The narra- 
tive of his early struggles and triumphs 
at the bar would be interesting read- 
ing, and we hope to have it some day 
from his own pointed, piquant pen. 
At Harvard Law School he was libra- 
rian, and he was graduated with prize 
honors for an essay entitled “ ‘The In- 
troduction of the Principles of Equity 
Jurisprudence inte the Administration 
of the Common Law.” ‘This compo- 
sition is spoken of in high praise and 
as especially commendable to one so 
young. It displayed a power of 
thought, and a research and applica- 
tion far beyond his years. He has 
always expressed a deep interest in 
works of true philanthropy, and _ his 
benevolence and good will toward all 
men is something worthy of note. In 
1857, he accepted an invitation to 
lecture before the Concord Female 
Senevolent Association, in the Unita- 
rian church, and he acquitted himself 
finely, and at once became known as 
a vigorous writer and an advanced, 
clear thinker. He took to politics as 
naturally as a fish takes to water, and 
he early took an active interest in the 
selection of candidates for public of- 
fice, and in the underlying principles 
of political parties. He was a shrewd 
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organizer, and his faculty in this direc- 
tion was soon discovered and brought 
into useful service. In June, 1859, 
Gov. Ichabod Goodwin appointed 
him Law Reporter of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court, and he pub- 
lished five volumes of the Reports, 
which contain much good law. In 
1856, he associated himself with the 
Republican State Committee, being 
first Secretary, and afterward serving 
as Chairman. This was in 1864 and 
1865. The election of 1863 took 
place during the darkest days of the 
war, following the battle of Fredericks- 
burg. It will be remembered as the 
most dubious and yet the most im- 
portant political canvass ever made in 
this state, and Mr. Chandler’s execu- 
tive ability, and his wonderful power 
to marshal and control civic forces, 
were brought into the highest exercise. 
This remarkable campaign brought 
him into conspicuous public attention, 
and may be said to be the beginning 
of his especial prominence in state 
politics, and of his inestimable and 
untiring public services to his party. 
We are indebted to the recent excel- 
lent sketch of Mr. Chandler, by Hon. 
Jacob H. Ela, for much of the data 
herein contained. 

Mr. Chandler, who had been a mem- 
ber of the legislature of 1862, and, at 
the age of twenty-seven, had been 
elected speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, in 1863, was again chosen 
speaker ; and in August, 1864, presided 
over the legislature in which occurred 
the eventful conflict and riotous dis- 
turbances over the veto by Governor 
Gilmore of the bill allowing soldiers 
in the field the right to vote. Mr. 
Chandler gained his earliest reputation 
for persistency, coolness, and moral 
courage in this celebrated conflict, so 
well remembered by the Republicans 
of the state. 

In November, 1864, he was em- 
ployed by the Navy Department as 
special counsel to prosecute the Phila- 
delphia navy-yard frauds, and on 
March 9g, 1865, was appointed, by 
President Lincoln, the first solicitor 
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and judge-advocate-general of that de- 
partment. On June 17, 1865, he was 
appointed first assistant secretary of 
the treasury, with Secretary Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, and held the office over two 
years, resigning November 30, 1867. 
After his resignation, he practiced law 
in New Hampshire and Washington, 
and was solicitor of the National Life 
Insurance Company, and counsel and 
one of the proprietors of the Washing- 
ton-Market Company, and engaged in 
some mining and railroad enterprises. 
* * * * * * * 

Mr. Chandler was elected as a dele- 
gate-at-large from New Hampshire to 
the national convention of 1868. and 
subsequently was chosen secretary of 
the national committee. He hel:! this 
position during President Grant’s ad- 
ministrations, and devoted himself to 
the successful conduct of the cam- 
paigns of 1868 and 1872. In 1876 
he declined to occupy the position 
longer, but still contributed much of 
his time to assist in the conduct of the 
canvass. He had, during this time, 
become the owner of the largest inter- 
est in the Mew //ampshire Statesman 
and the Monitor, the leading weekly 
and daily Republican papers in the 
state, at Concord, and he was elected, 
in November, a member from Concord 
to the constitutional convention which 
amended the constitution of the state. 

After voting in Concord at the pres- 
idential election in 1876, Mr. Chandler 
left for Washington, reaching the Fifth- 
Avenue Hotel, New York, in the early 
hours of the morning. The other 
managers of the national campaign 
had retired for the night, believing 
they were defeated ; but, coincident 
with Mr. Chandler’s arrival, news 
reached the committee-rooms that 
Oregon had been carried by the Re- 
publicans, which would elect Hayes 
and Wheeler by one vote. Mr. 
Chandler at once comprehended the 
situation and the points of danger, 
and, without waiting for consultation, 
sent dispatches warning against defeat 
by fraud, to Oregon, Florida, South 
Carolina and Louisiana. At the ur- 
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gent solicitation of prominent mem- 
bers of the party, he was prevailed 
upon to start immediately for Florida, 
to protect the interests of the Repub- 
lican party. He there became coun- 
sel for the Hayes electors before the 
canvassing board of the state, and _ it 
is universally admitted, by Republi 
cans and Democrats alike, that to him 
more than to anv other man is due 
the preservation to the Republicans 
of the fruits of their victory in that 
state. When the contest was trans- 
ferred from the states to Congress, and, 
finally, before the electoral commission 
chosen to arbitrate and decide who 
had been elected president, Mr. 
Chandler acted as counsel, and _assist- 
ed in preparing the case as presented 
to the commission. 

In the report of the special com- 
mittee sent by the Senate to investi- 


gate the election in Florida, made 
January 29, 1877, by Senator Sargent, 


of California, it contained a full state- 
ment of what the committee consid- 
ered to be the law with reference to 
the conclusiveness of the declaration 
by a state canvassing board of the vote 
of the state for presidential electors, 
which was the earliest formal exposi- 
tion of the principles of law which 
were finally adopted by the commis- 
sion. The authorship of this state- 
ment is freely attributed by Mr. Sargent 
to Mr. Chandler. 


* * * * * * * 


After Mr. Hayes had been by the 
commission declared elected presi- 
dent, when his administration surren- 
dered the state governments of South 
Carolina and Louisiana into the hands 
of the Democratic claimants, Mr. 
Chandler vigorously opposed it, and 
criticised the surrender and the men 
connected with it in most scathing 
terms, in letters published in the win- 
ter of 1877-78. His fidelity to his 


convictions of duty was conspicuous ; 
and his courage and boldness in at- 
tacking the Hayes administration gave 
him a lasting hold upon the confidence 
of the country. 
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In 1880 he was elected at the head 
of the ticket of Blaine delegates from 
New Hampshire to the Chicago con- 
vention, and was especially active in 
the contests in the national committee 
prior to the convention, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee on credentials, 
of which Senator Conger was chair- 
man, and which made the successful 
report in favor of district representa- 
tion. 

* * * * * * . 

When his favorite candidate was 
withdrawn in the convention, he sup- 
ported General Garfield, and during the 
campaign which resulted in his elec 
tion was a member of the national 
committee and served on the execu- 
tive committee. 

On March 23, 1881, he was nomi- 
nated, by President Garfield, as Solici- 
tor-General in the Department of 
Justice ; but his confirmation was op- 
posed by Attorney-General MacVeagh, 
and also by all the Democratic sena- 
tors, on account of his extreme radi- 
calism on the southern question. ‘The 
Republicans, with Vice-President Ar- 
thur’s vote, would have had one 
majority ; but the whole Democratic 
vote, the absence of the New York 
senators, the abstention of Senator 
Mitchell; and the adverse vote of Sen- 
ator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, caused 
his rejection, on May 20, by five ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Chandler had been, in Novem- 
ber, 1880, elected a member from 
Concord in the state legislature, which 
assembled in June, 1881, and he took 
a leading position. He favored strin- 
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gent legislation against bribery at elec- 
tions, and against the issuing of free 
passes by railroads, and was in favor 
of controlling by law the regulation of 
freight and fares upon all railroads 
within the state. 


* * * * * * * 


The latest honor conferred upon Mr. 
Chandler was his selection by Presi- 
dent Arthur as a member of his cabi- 
net. He was nominated, April 7, 1882, 
for Secretary of the Navy, and con- 
firmed April 12, by a vote of twenty- 
eight to sixteen ; he qualified and took 
possession of the office, April 17, 
1882. 

Mr. Chandler has been twice mar- 
ried,—in 1859 to a daughter of Gov- 
ernor Joseph A. Gilmore, and in 1874 
to a daughter of Hon. John P. Hale. 
He has three sons,—Joseph Gilmore, 
born in 1860; William Dwight, in 
1863; and Lloyd Horwitz, in 1869. 
Mr. Chandler’s father died in 1862. 
His mother is still living in Concord. 
He has two brothers,—John K. Chand- 
ler, formerly a merchant in Boston and 
the East Indies, now residing on a 
farm in Canterbury, N. H.; and 
George H. Chandler, who was first 
adjutant and afterward major of the 
Ninth New Hampshire regiment, and 
is now a lawyer in Baltimore. Mr. 
Chandler’s father was a Whig, a man 
of great intelligence and firmness of 
character. His mother is a woman of 
equally positive traits, and has contrib- 
uted much to the formation of the 
character which has given success to 
her sons. 


THE HOME OF THE GILMANS. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


[CONCLUDED. } 


In 1781 Mr. Gilman succeeded Gen. 
Sullivan as a member of the Federal 
congress, and was re-elected the suc- 
ceeding year. He was at that time 


the youngest man in congress, but his 
influence was not the least. At the 
end of his service in congress, he suc- 
ceeded his father as treasurer of the 
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State, showing a remarkable aptitude 
for finance, only second to that of his 
father. 

John Taylor Gilman was a Federalist 
in politics, and a firm supporter of the 
administration of Washington. Some 
of the other prominent Federalists in 
the State were Josiah Bartlett, Joshua 
Atherton, John Pickering, and Nathaniel 
Peabody. Gen. Sullivan, John Lang- 
don, Timothy Walker and Samuel 
Livermore, were republicans, sympa- 
thizers with Jefferson and Madison. 
In 1794 Dr. Bartlett, who had been 
several times elected president of the 
State, and and who had served as the 
first governor under the new constitu- 
tion, declined all further public offices, 
and John Taylor Gilman was selected as 
the standard bearerof hisparty. ‘limo- 
thy Walker was the candidate of there- 
publicans. That party was just then 
greatly in the minority, and Gilman 
was easily elected. He was at this 
time at the meridian of his strength 
and ripened manhood, and one of the 
most popular men in the State. He 
was re-elected several times, though 
opposed by such men as Walker and 
Langdon. In 1805 the republicans 
triumphed, and John Langdon was 
elected governor. Four years after- 
ward the Federalists again came into 
power, but Jeremiah Smith was the 
gubernatorial candidate. The next 
year Langdon was again elected, and 
also in 1811. William Plumer, of 
Epping, was elected by the Republi- 
cans in 1812. Plumer was re-nomi- 
nated the following year, but the Fed- 
eralists, who had againtaken John Taylor 
Gilman for their standard bearer, tri- 
umphed. Mr. Gilman was elected the 
two next consecutive years without 
any trouble, although opposed each 
time by that able republican chief 
William Plumer. His administration 
covered the exciting period of the last 
war with England, and though of. the 
opposite party in politics, he was not 
one to dally when the honor of the flag 
was in jeopardy. He managed the 


affairs of the State with much energy 
and skill, its military defenses requir- 
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ing his exclusive attention. Detach- 
ments of militia were located on the 
frontier of the “ Coos country,” to guard 
against invasion in that quarter. In 
1814 an attack from the British fleet, 
off our coast, was expected to be made 
on the navy yard at Portsmouth, and 
upon the town itself. Great excite- 
ment prevailed. All eyes were direct- 
ed to Gov. Gilman, who, serene and 
calm, but active and determined, sur- 
veyed the scene. He issued his call 
for troops ; the State militia, prompt 
to respond, rushed forward with all its 
former alacrity and patriotism. More 
than ten thousand men gathered at 
Portsmouth and upon the shores of 
the Piscataqua, to meet the lion of St. 
George. But the danger passed ; the 
war closed, and New Hampshire, under 
the guidance of its master hand, came 
out unscathed and untarnished. 

Gov. Gilman declined a re-election 
in 1816, and announced his intention 
never to participate in political strug 
gles again. He had now reached that 
age at which it is natural for men to 
look forward to days of rest and seclu- 
sion. Few men had lived a more 
active life, or had been more prominent- 
ly beforethe public. He had been chief 
magistrate of the State for fourteen 
years, a much longer period ‘than any 
other man ; John Langdon, who came 
next to him, having been governor for 
a term of eight years, and Josiah 
Bartlett, William Plumer, and Samuel 
Bell, four years each. No one of the 
royal governors held the office so long, 
with the single exception of Benning 
Wentworth, whose administration began 
in 1741, and ended in 1767, a period 
of twenty-six years. 

Gov. Gilman’s first wife died in Feb., 
1791, and after two years of widow- 
hood he married a Mrs. Mary Adams, 
a lady who was two years older than 
himself. She died Oct. 15, 1812, and 
for his third- wife he married Mrs. 
Charlotte Hamilton, who resided on 
Front street. The governor was the 
father of five children, a son who died 
before him, and four daughters, three 
of whom married and settled at Port- 
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land, Maine ; another was the wife of 
Dr. J. G. Cogswell, who organized the 
Astor Library, in New York City. 

After the marriage with his third wife, 
somewhere near 1814, Governor Gil- 
man rented the old house on Water 
street, and removed to his  wife’s 
residence. Col. Peter Chadwick hired 
the mansion and lived there for many 
years. Col. Chadwick was clerk of 
the court at Exeter for a long time, a 
man of goodly presence, five feet 
eleven inches high, erect and broad 
shouldered, and with the courtly man- 
ners of the old regime. Of the good 
looking colonel there is related this 
exploit. ‘Toward the latter end of his 
life he visited a son who was located 
in [llinois. Upon his return he pur- 
chaseda horse and performed the whole 
journey on horseback, a distance of 
eleven hundred miles, being a fort- 
night on the way. This was a feat 
that few of this generation would care 
to perform. Col. Chadwick died in 
1845, and the old house remained in 
the Gilman family, only until lately 
passing out of their hands. 

The house on Front street, in which 
Gov. Gilman spent his last years, and 
where he died, is one of the large two- 
story-and-a-half dwellings, such as were 
built during the last of the eighteenth 
century. It stands near the street, 
with only a small yard between, and a 
white fence. The house was built by 
Kendall Lampson, in 1790. Mr. Lamp- 
son was an inn-keeper of large means, 
and a man of note in his day. He 
died near the end of the century, and 
the house became the property of 
Benjamin Conner, who sold it to Mrs. 
Hamilton. The rooms of the house 
are large and stately. The wide hall 
extended through the building to the 
rear. After the broad and ample 
parlor, the room of most interest in the 
house is the landscape chamber, so 
called. The room derives its appella- 
tion from the fact that over the fire- 
place is a large panel, with a picture 
painted upon it, the work of an English 
artist in the first of the present century. 
In this apartment John Taylor Gilman 
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died, 
1828. 

The latter part of the governor’s 
life was spent in that retirement which, 
after such a public and excited career, 
could not have been uncongenial to 
him, in the rural occupations that he 
loved, and in the cultivation of the so- 
cial relations. ‘The memories of the 
past thronged upon him. He loved 
to recall the days of Washington, and 
he wore the old costume—long waist- 
coat, breeches, and queue—to the last. 
He was interested in all educational 
projects, and was for a long time one 
of the trustees of Dartmouth College, 
and president of the trustees of Phil- 
lips’ Academy at Exeter. The site 
now occupied by the academy was 
given by Gov. Gilman, who ever felt 
an affectionate concern for its welfare. 
In 1818 Dartmouth College bestowed 
upon him the degree of LL. D. 

Of a strong and original intellect, 
Gov. Gilman was a keen observer and 
a logical reasoner. Few men could 
see so far as he could, and he was al- 
ways ready to act upon any and _ all 
occasions. As aman, he was ardent, 
impetuous, and unreserved, in his acts 
and feelings. A true patriot and an 
ardent lover of his country, he was 
ever wont to freely canvass the policy 
and motives involved in the old national 
struggles. Life’s warfare over, he 
sleeps now near the home of his youth, 
among the friends of his boy-hood 
and noble man-hood. But the turf 
rests lightly above his grave, and _ his 
name is sacredly linked with the other 
illustrious dead of our early history. 

Of Governor Gilman’s personal ap- 
pearance we have several descriptions. 
He was six feet high, of a portly figure, 
and weighed about two hundred 
pounds. He had keen blue eyes, a 
fair complexion, light brown hair, a 
lion-like jaw, and a nose of composite 
order, being neither Roman, Greek, 
or Jewish. There was something of 
the celestial in it, and yet it stood 
boldly out and confronted the future 
without fear. His face had a certain 
resemblance to that of Holbein’s 
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on a beautiful August day, 
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Henry the Eighth. It has not, indeed, 
the sensuality that marked the counte- 
nance of the royal Tudor, but there is 
the same force and energy, the frank- 
_hess, and the shrewd foresight that the 
observer can perceive about the ancient 
portrait. The portrait in the State- 
house, at Concord, was painted by 
Harvey Young, of Boston. He painted 
it from a bust, and a portrait executed 
by an amateur, and it is believed to be 
a good likeness, although the family 
have other portraits that are different 
in details. The venerable Dr. William 
Perry, who has been a resident of Ex- 
eter since 1814, says that Gov. Gil- 
man was the most dignified man he 
ever saw. He preserved his straight- 
ness and vigor to the last, and many 
now living remember the solid, digni- 
fied figure of the old man, as he took 
his daily walks, with his hands behind 
him. 

The house has undergone some 
changes since the governor’s day. An 
addition has been put on one end, and 
it has been made into a double 
tenement. Martha Gilman, a distant 
relative of the governor, owned the 
house for a few years. In 1837 it was 
purchased by a Mr. Burleigh. It is 
now owned by Mrs. Lovering. Mrs. 
Gordon, a niece of Gov. Gilman, is 
one of the present occupants. The 
grounds formerly extended westwardly 
much further than at present, occupy- 
ing the site on which now stands the 
residence of Charles Conner, Esq. 
They comprised an acre or more, and 
were decorated by an arbor and flower 
beds. 

Just beyond Mr. Conner’s house, on 
the same side of the street, and just 
opposite the county-house, stands an- 
other notable building. It is the his- 
toric mansion “under the elm,’’ the 
abode for many years of Hon. Nich- 
olas Gilman, and to which came letters 
from Madison, George Clinton, Gen. 
Knox, Webster, Langdon, John Adams, 
and many others of the distinguished 
men of the day. The place takes its 
name from a stately tree, of the genus 
u/mus, more than one hundred and 
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forty years old, that stands in front of 
the house. ‘The generous shelter af- 
forded by its shade seems to have 
been appreciated by the old mansion. 

The main part of the house pre- 
Serves its antique appearance. It is 
two stories in height, with the regula- 
tion gambrel-roof. ‘The large ell and 
the piazza have been built since 180v. 
The square part was built somewhere 
between 1730 and 1740, by Dr. Dud- 
ley Odlin. Dr. Odlin obtained the 
land of his father, Rev. John Odlin, 
who purchased it from the estate of 
Rev. John Clark, by whom it had.been 
purchased, April, 1696, from Councillor 
John Gilman. The estate comprised 
some four hundred acres, extending in 
a westerly direction to the river. It 
has been preserved intact to this day. 
Dr. Odlin died in 1747, leaving the 
house and land to his son, Dr. John 
Odlin, who conveyed it to Col. Nich- 
olas Gilman, Dec.‘9, 1782, since which 
time it has been occupied by the Gil- 
mans. 

Col. Gilman, as we have said, died 
in 1783. His large property was di- 
vided among his sons. The youngest, 
Nathaniel, had married Miss Abigail 
Odlin, a relative of Dr. Odlin, and he 
now became the owner of the original 
Odlin property. It was his home for 
the remainder of his life. Nathaniel 
was a boy of sixteen when the Revo- 
lution commenced, and did not go to 
the field at all. But he did useful ser- 
vice at home, in assisting his father in 
his manifold employments. He _ suc- 
ceeded his father as financial agent for 
the state,and was a prosperous and 
prominent citizen. Though he did 
not fill the nation’s eye like his older 
brothers, Col. Nathaniel Gilman filled 
many important offices in his day. He 
was prominent in the state militia, was 
a state senator, and served as state 
treasurer for many years. He died 
in 1847, at the age of eighty-seven. 
He was the father of four daughters 
and seven sons. 

Nathaniel Gilman was the tallest 
and the stoutest of the three brothers. 
He was the Roman of them all, six 
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feet and two inches in height, of re- 
markably muscular and _ vigorous 
mold, with a Roman nose, light hair, 
and the fair complexion of the Gil- 
mans. Grave and sober in his look, 
we can imagine the fear with which he 
was regarded by the urchins who used 
to pilfer his fruit. His older brother, 
Senator Nicholas, was the most elegant 
man of his day in New Hampshire. 
He had the fine physique of Ezekiel 
Webster, and the winning grace of 
Aaron Burr. His height was five feet 
and ten inches, the height of a gentle- 
man, according to Chesterfield. He 
had a nearly straight nose, mild blue 
eyes, a handsome chin, and wore his 
hair in a queue. Blonde, superb in 
carriage, of striking dignity, he was the 
perfect ideal gentleman of the old 
school. 

Nicholas, like his brother, John Tay- 
lor, was a soldier of the Revolution. 
His whole term of service included 
six years and three months. During 
the latter part of the war he was dep- 
uty adjutant general, and in that ca- 
pacity was at Yorktown, where he re- 
ceived from Lord Cornwallis, to whom 
he was sent for the purpose, by Wash- 
ington, the return of exactly 7,050 
men surrendered. He held the com- 
mission of captain, and was for a time 
a member of Gen. Washington’s mili- 
tary family. After the suspension of 
hostilities, Nicholas Gilman was a del- 
egate, from his state, to the continental 
congress for two consecutive years,— 
1786 and 1787. Under the new con- 
stitution he was a member of the 
house of representatives in congress 
eight years, and a United States sena- 
tor for nine years. He died before 
the completion of his second term, at 
Philadeiphia, while returning from 
Washington, May 2, 1814. He was 
never married. He resided all his life 
with his brother Col. Nathaniel. 

At the death of the latterthe house 
and estate came into the hands of one 
of his sons, Joseph Taylor Gilman. 
He married Miss. Mary E. Gray, 
daughter of the late Harrison Gray, 
Esq., a well-known publisher of Bos- 


ton. In 1862 Mr. Gilman died, com- 
paratively a young man. His wid- 
ow, after due time, married again—a 
man not unknown to fame,—Hon. 
Charles H. Bell, at present the chief 
executive of New Hampshire. Gov. 
Bell is a son of Hon. John Bell, who 
was governor of the state in 1828. He 
bears a noble name, a name scarcely 
second to that of the Gilmans in age 
and honor. Two brothers of the 
name have been governors of the state 
during a period of five years ; one was 
a United States senator from New 
Hampshire for twelve years, and a jus- 
tice of the supreme court for three 
years. Another of the name was chief 
justice of New Hampshire from 1859 
to 1864, and one of the most eminent 
lawyers in the state. They have been 
speakers of the house, presidents of 
the senate, and congressmen, filling 
every office with ability, honesty, and 
honor. ‘That one of the name should 
become master of this historic home 
seems every way fitting and appropri- 
ate. 

Let us enter the ancient domicile. 
It is well worth a visit, and its hospita- 
ble guise is inviting. ‘The hall is wide 
and lofty, and its walls are dadoed. 
The paneling is very broad, and the 
molding is deep and ornamental. On 
the right is the parlor, which also has 
elaborate moldings around the ceil- 
ing, and an ornamented mantel. On 
the opposite side is the library. The 
front side of this room was used by 
Col. Nathaniel Gilman as a business 
office. The room is thirty-six by six- 
teen feet. One side is completely lined 
with book-shelves, which are filled with 
books, many of them rare volumes, 
collected by Gov. Bell. Among them 
are several ancient Latin books, “ The 
Golden Book,” printed in 1415, and 
the “ Book of the Virgin,” with illumin- 
ated pages, printed in 1510. ‘There 
is also a copy of the first book ever 
published in New Hampshire, namely, 
“Good News from a Far Country,” 
by Rev. Jonathan Parsons, printed by 
Fowle, 1756. What is quite as inter- 
esting is a tragedy, written by Major 
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Robert Rogers, of Ranger and Tory 
fame, entitled “ Ponteach.” In this 
room are two costly and beautiful cab- 
inets containing a rare and rich collec- 
tion of China and Majolica ware. Mrs. 
Bell is collector and connoisseur of 
China, and her collection is something 
to be proud of. Beyond the hall is 
the dining-room. In it is a gilded- 
framed mirror, imported by Col. Na- 
thaniel Gilman, that has hung in the 
same place since 1815. 

Going up the broad stairway we en- 
ter the second story. Nearly every 
room has the same appearance that 
it had eighty years ago. The guest 
chamber, in the northwest corner, has 
sheltered many persons of distinction. 
The wainscot is untarnished. There 
are deep window seats, and exquisite 
carving on the walls and above the 
mantel-piece. The chamber in the 
south-east corner is the room that was 
occupied by Senator Gilman all his 
life. Itis in part the same as in his 
day, and is still pervaded by his pres- 
ence. ‘lhere is the furniture he used, 
the fire-place by which he sat in the 
blazing light, and some of the books 
that he read. The chamber is not 
large, and its antique look is height- 
ened by the huge beam that is left 
bare in the ceiling. 

Right across the way is the room 
that is used by Gov. Bell as his study. 
Its furnishing is modern, though there 
are several relics in the room that have 
an historical tale. Here hangs the 
sword that was worn by Gov. John 
Bell when he was sheriff of Rocking- 
ham county. A staff, or wand, that 
was used by Samuel Gilman, Esq., 
leans against the wall. Here isa gold 
ring containing the hair of Col. Nicholas 
Gilman and his wife. The crest and 
coat-of-arms of the Gilman family is 
shown the visitor. The arms of the 
English family, located in Norfolk 
county, is—Argent, a man’s leg in pale, 
couped at the thigh; sable; the 
crest,—a demi-lion issuing from a cap 
of maintenance ; motto,—Esperance. 
The family in America has substituted, 
for a crest, a man’s arm, grasping a 
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stringed arrow. Why the change I do 
not know. The Gilman family is of 
Welsh origin, and has a genealogy go- 
ing back beyond the time of Edward, 
the Confessor. 

The house that Councilor Peter 
Gilman lived in is still standing in a 
state of excellent preservation. It is 
on Water street, the second building 
beyond the American House. A por- 
tion of it has antiquity of more than 
two hundred years, and is probably the 
oldest building in Exeter. It was 
erected as a block-house for defence 
against the Indians, in the far-away 
days before John Cutts was the first 
governor of New Hampshire, under 
the crown. ‘The timbers are of oak, 
and very durable, and the windows 
originally were nothing more than loop- 
holes. Col. Gilman owned the house 
as early as 1745, and added greatly to 
it. The additions that he made are 
very high posted, and have a great deal 
of wainscot and elaborate molding. 
‘Two of the rooms can not be surpassed 
in New Hampshire for their ancient 
style and magnificence, the paneling 
and carving exceeding even the work 
in the old Wentworth and Warner 
mansions at Portsmouth. Colonel, or 
Councilor, Peter Gilman, was one of 
the great men of New Hampshire be- 
fore the Revolution. He had great 
wealth, a lofty name, and the royal 
governors honored him. More than 
once he entertained the vice-regal 
Wentworths at his noble home. His 
state and manner of living was that of 
the patrician of his time. Silver plate 
graced his table ; he drove in a coach- 
and-span, and owned several slaves. 
In 1773, when the offices of major- 
general and_ brigadier-general were 
filled for the first time in the province, 
Gov. Wentworth bestowed the first up- 
on ‘Theodore Atkinson, of Portsmouth, 
and the last upon Peter Gilman. At 
the same time he was a member of the 
governor’s council. 

Brigadier Gilman was seventy-two 
years old when the Revolution came. 
His whole life had been devoted to the 
service of the king, and all his honors 
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had been derived from his representa- 
tives in New Hampshire. There is no 
doubt that he was disinclined to help 
the patriot cause. So well-known were 
his sentiments that the Provincial Con- 
gress, in 1775, required him to con- 
fine himself within the limits of Exeter, 
and not depart from the town without 
the consent of the proper authorities. 
Sull Peter Gilman was not a dangerous 


PREVENTION 


BY GEORGE H. 


The cases of the Mechanics National 
Bank of Newark, and Pacific National 
Bank of Boston, convey lessons to 
bank directors and stockholders so 
forcible and telling, that it is not likely 


they will soon be forgotten. The 
misfortunes of the First National 


Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., and the re- 
cent performances of bank  book- 
keepers and tellers, however, reveal 
examples of shiftlessness and incom- 
petence, not less glaring and flagrant 
than either of the other banks. As it 
is not probable that a thorough reform 
has yet been worked in all the banks 
where lax supervision has been the 
rule for a number of years, it is ne- 
cessary to continue to press the matter 
of the duties of directors upon public 
attention. 

The object in calling attention to so 
many cases of default is not to prove 
that men are any less honest than 
they used to be, nor that bank em- 
ployes are less reliable than other men, 
for neither of these propositions is 
true. But the facts seem to prove that 
there is a defect in the management 
of banks which is equally detrimental 
to the officers and clerks, and the in- 
terest of the proprietors. 

If all the gift enterprise, chromo 
and inining stock dealers would establish 
a bank by themselves, and cut the 
throats of each other in the hazzard- 
ous misuses of their money, the public 
would not care. But much of the 
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foe to liberty. His scruples seem to 
have been respected by his fellow-citi- 
zens, and he was the chosen modera- 
tor at the town-meeting of 1775. He 
lived twelve years after this, and died, 
an old man of eighty-five, in his old 
mansion which we have visited to-day. 
The house is now the property of Mrs. 
Darling. 


OF DEFALCATION. 


WOOD. 


loss by embezzlements and loaning 
the credit of a bank by certification of 
checks for stock speculators, involves 
the hard earnings of honest people, 
widows and minor children. Comp- 
troller Knox said, in his able speech 
at the Bankers’ convention, in 1879, 
that “‘A good banker is one who takes 
better care of other people’s money 
than his own.” ‘This golden rule ap- 
plies to directors as well. 

As has often been shown heretofore, 
the evil lies primarily with directors 
who habitually neglect the duties to 
which they are elected. They are 
chosen by the stockholders to guard 
their interests, and there is no reason 
why this should not be done with as 
much care as if the banks were the 
private property of the directors. But 
seldom indeed is this the case. Em- 
bezzlements occur among private bank- 
ers, but not to the extent of the joint 
stock banks, and the reason of the 
difference certainly lies in the laxity of 
the mauagement of the latter, and 
recent visits to banks indicate this by 
conversations with directors. 

But general statements such as these 
are of little practical effect. There- 
fore, suggestions of real merit are sub- 
mitted, and which, if followed, will 
prevent many future cases like those 
mentioned. 

In the large majority of cases of 
default that have come under public 
notice, the peculations have been 
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carried on from time to time, extend- 
ing over long periods. Now this 
would be impossible under any proper 
system of examination by the direc- 
tors, they having the advantage of 
knowing the character and habits of 
the officers and clerks. Many bank 
clerks are now tempted to fraud by 
the very negligence of those in charge. 

But what is a proper examination, 
and how should it be conducted? We 
will consider first the points to be cov- 
ered in an examination. Banks deal 
im but two things, actual money, or 
some form of written obligation that 
represents money. The credit side of 
a bank account shows how the money 
comes into the bank, and the opposite 
side gives the disposition of it, there- 
fore the debit side is operated upon 
by the thief, either by making no en- 
try of the receipts of the credit side, 
or by obtaining money in some way, 
and counting it on the debit side in 
some of the items, or by making a 
charge. ‘This is only done while the 
examination is going on to bridge 
over the proper debits, and credits are 
made subsequently, and the resources 
drop back short again. There are 
many ways of producing this result, 
but these are the two great principles 
to be borne in mind. 

Examples of the kind of examina- 
tion to be made are already established 
in many banks throughout the country. 
They are conducted by a committee 
of three or four directors every six 
months, but it would be better, probably, 
in most cases to have them at shorter 
intervals, and for the committee to 
choose the day without the knowledge 
of the employees. In the banks in 
which these committee examinations 
are required, they take the first of the 
month. No officer or clerk takes any 
part in the work of examination, ex- 
cept to answerthe examiner’s questions, 
if required, and the entire assets of 
the bank are placed in the hands of 
the committee. They commence in 
the morning so as to come out even, 
and be enabled to follow the trans- 
actions of the day, and conclude with 


the regular closing of the bank. They 
count the cash, and examine all the 
loans and securities of the bank. All 
the banks indebted to the bank send 
monthly statements of the balances 
due. The letters containing these 
statements, and all drafts, are turned 
over to the committee and are by 
them compared with the books. The 
amounts of the numerous notes held 
by other banks for collection and re- 
discount, the accounts of the corre- 
spondents, and the amounts due by 
the bank undergoing examination to 
other banks (as shown by their books), 
are in like manner certified by the 
other banks to the committee. 

Combined with committee examina- 
tions, the requirement of daily reports 
from all branches of the bank, system- 
atically arranged, is an excellent safe- 
guard against collusion. The report 
of every clerk is proved by the report 
of another clerk, and mostly the proof 
of one is established by comparison 
with the items of several others, each 
distinct. ‘The cashier is enabled, by 
this system, to check off the results of 
the business of each day in all the 
departments. When a report shows 
extraordinary results, an explanation 
should be required. 

In small banks, where one person 
does all the work, the temptation is too 
great, and is certainly a criminal neglect 
on the part of the directors not to in- 
quire frequently into the affairs of the 
association. 

By this method the committee and 
the stockholders are assured that the 
books give a true account of the actual 
condition of the bank, and peculations, 
such has have been carried on from 
year to year in many cases, are sure to 
be overtaken before they reach any 
large amount. The only part of the 
ground not covered is the deposit 
ledgers, which must, perhaps, always 
prove a weak point as regards ex- 
aminations, so long as they are kept 
by the method that most banks keep 
them. Some banks, where there are 
two or more ledgers, change book- 
keepers every month, which is an 
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additional security. There is a very 
complete system used in many of the 
Boston banks, called the “ depositor’s 
daily balance book,” which balances 
the entire deposit account at the elose 
of business each day, it is simple and 
no more work than the ordinary ledger 
system. It is this charging and credit- 
ing over long periods without giving 
any test, that opens the door to so 
much fraud. 

Such a system as given above re- 
quires no recommendation. It is better 
for the officers and clerks, because it 


saves them from many temptations. 
Directors should require it, so as to 
relieve them from heavy responsibility 
and possible loss. And, lastly, share- 
holders are entitled to, and ought to 
demand that some system providing 
for a strict vigilance be established in 
every bank, the results of all examina- 
tions published to them and the public. 
There have been too many examples 
of slipshod management in banks, and 
so necessary a reform as this should 
not be delayed. 


SUGAR-BALL. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 


*T was years ago, O, years ago! when this old town was new, 

When, in the streets we walk to-day. a tangled forest grew ; 

When wolves and bears were all about, and catamounts crouched low, 
When rattlesnakes, in shining curves, went gliding to and fro, 

When Indians skulked behind the trees, seeking for white folks’ hair, 

When long-bows twanged, and arrows whizzed like rockets through the air. 
After the men from Haverhill came up to view the land, 

And laid out roads, and marked out lots and meeting-house had planned, 
While swinging axes scared the owls in old ancestral trees, 


And forest monarchs thundered down, si 


hing through all their leaves ; 


*T was then across the wilderness came Jacob Shute one day, 
Driving up Eben. Eastman’s team. through that long, toilseome way,— 
** Six yoke of oxen and a cart,” an awkward team to guide. 

His ** gees * and ** haws * must have awoke the echoes far and wide, 
While from the woodland recesses peered many a startled eye, 

As that uncouth old vehicle went slowly bouncing by. 

It must have jostled bush and tree, lurching from left to right. 
While squirrels leaped away, and stood all quivering with fright. 

It lumbered over roots and knolls with heavy roll and tip, 

It jolted over water-beds with frantic plunge and slip. 

And what a lively time was that at ‘* Suncook’s rapped Stream!” 
They crossed it safe, as no mishap is told of man or team. 

QO, little has come down to us of that drive, long ago! 

We know not if in forest wilds he met a friend or foe; 

If bird or beast, of aspect strange, flitted before his eyes; 

If plant or tree, of form unknown, gave him a quick surprise. 

But when he came to ** Johnny Barr's, in *Nutfield * town, that day, 
I think he stopped for rest and beer, though records do not say. 

He reached, in time, old ** Penny Cook,” and on a ** Head of Land, 
Called Sugar-Ball,” where years before a fort was said to stand, 

He must have paused to calculate the better way to go, 

To bring himself and cattle safe to the fair plain below ; 

For, ** Steep as ordinary Roofs of Houses are,” this hill 

Might have appalled a weaker man with many hints of ill; 

But Jacob was a Yankee—though he °d never heard the name, 

The cuteness of that people had developed all the same. 

He saw the situation, which he mastered at the start, 

By cutting down a pine tree, which he fastened to his cart. 

He chained it on top-foremost, too, so that each stumpy bough, 
Among the roots and brambles would go dragging like a plough. 
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Then, with a fearful rush and din, they all went tearing down, 
And that °s the way, so wise folks say, the first team came to town! 
taal * * * 


* ~ * » x * 


* 


One day, when out a riding, and the summer time was new, 
My friend asked, ** What fair suburb would you most delight to view?” 


**O, show me Sugar-ball!” I said, *\ if | may choose the place!" 


And toward the lovely Merrimack our good steed turned his face. 

We rumbled o’er the lower bridge. with thunderous refrain, 

We bowled, with muffled hoof and wheel, across the cool ** Dark Plain.” 
The pines gave out a balmy breath and sough of anthem grand, 

And branching pathways lead away through shadows on each hand. 
The spiky lupine mats of blue along the pathway lay, 

And columbines enticed the bees that hummed in drowsy way. 

Wild cherry trees, like scattered drifts of snow, were here and there, 
And poplars twirled their silver leaves in each fresh puff of air. 

And then—we had not seemed to climb, or noticed change at all— 

My friend said, ** Now note well the place for this is Sugar-ball.” 

And here the road sloped sharply down, and seemed to hang between 
A sandy bluff that rose straight up, and a deep. dark ravine. 

The light. that fell in flickers, making shadows fall and rise, 

Came, suddenly, unbroken, and—I sat in mute surprise! 


Can words e’er paint the picture? 


There the sunny river lay, 


Each dancing wave alive with light that seemed to rise like spray. 
Beyond it stretched our city in an after-dinner sleep, 

Half hidden by its spread of green, and all in silence deep. 

Between us and the water, that bent round it like a frame, 

Lay the Valley of Enchantment, though it never bore that name. 

The vale was sweet with blossoms,—tossing waves of pink and white,— 
Sending perfume out to meet us. half way up the breezy height, 

Till, half tipsy with the fragrance, we grew light in head and word, 
And that bobolinks should mock us did not seem the least absurd. 

Where the water makes an eddy, clinging closely to the land, 

There were ducks, like tiny steamers, paddling outward from the sand, 
Or, seemingly o’er-mastered by the greatness of their bliss, 

They plunged and dipped in ecstacy that had no vent but this. 

There were barns that stood wide open, showing seaffolds fringed with hay ; 
There were houses that were dwelt in, but the people—where were they ? 
One woman, in a doorway. whom the lilacs seem to shrive— 

One farmer, in a corn-ficld,—were they all that were alive? 

But the valley! O. the valley! with its wealth for heart and brain! 
Though we gazed long on its beauties. yet we turned, and turned again— 
O, it seemed a restful haven for a weary. world-worn soul. 

If the height is Sugar-ball, the vale is surely Sugar-bowl. 


ONLY A BUD. 


BY E, I 


Only a bud on the ocean shore, 
A beautiful rose-bud. blooming alone, 
In a nook of the gorge. where the wild 
billows foamm— 
Nothing more. 


Only a web of the morn before. 
Like a bridal veil, from the outer air 
Keeping the white bud pure and fair— 

Nothing more. 


Only the sprays of the ocean shore, 
In the beams of the morning that trem- 
ble and shine 


*. DOLE. 


More brightly than diamond e’er flashed 
from the mine— 
Nothing more. 


Only a bud—on the morn before 
Robed in silver and jewels, now naked 
and brown ;— 
And the ocean's dirge—and the sun gone 
down— 
Nothing more. 


Nay, ‘tis a bud on eternity’s shore, 
Transplanted to bloom in the garden on 
high, 
By the waters of life, in its purity, 
Forevermore. 
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BY H. H. 


There is no more valuable member 
of any community than the intelligent 
and devoted physician. If to the 
faithful discharge of all the delicate 
and laborious duties of his profession, 
and the constant thought and study 
which enables him to keep fully abreast 
with the progress of medical science, 
the physician also develops and main- 
tains an interest in matters pertaining 
to the material prosperity of the com- 
munity and of the people at large, and 
in the direction of public affairs, he 
establishes for himself a two-fold title 
to the respect and esteem of his fel- 
low-men. Such men there are among 
the members of the medical profession 
in this state, and prominent among the 
number is the subject of this sketch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON MASON 


was born in the town of Gilford, De- 
cember 14, 1817, being now in the 
2 


METCALF. 


sixty-fifth year of his age. He was 
one of the thirteen children (six sons 
and seven daughters) of Capt. Lemuel 
B. and Mary (Chamberlain) Mason, 
all of whom lived to the average age 
and reared families, but two only sur- 
viving at the present time—William 
H. H., and Benjamin M. Mason, the 
latter a well-known farmer and promi- 
nent citizen of Moultonborough. The 
father, Lemuel B. Mason, was a gallant 
soldier in the patriot army during the 
Revolutionary War. He was born in 
the town of Durham, in February, 
1759, and, although but sixteen years 
of age at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, joined the army immediately 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
sound of cannon from that battle-field, 
which he distinctly heard at his home 
in Durham, impelling him to the 
prompt execution of his already well- 
defined purpose to that end. He 
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served throughout the entire war ; was 
with Washington’s army in the retreat 
from Long Island, and through the 
Highlands of New Jersey; fought at 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth and 
Stillwater, and at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and was with Gen. Sullivan in 
his expedition against the Indians. 
He was made a sergeant soon after en- 
listing, and subsequently received a 
lieutenant’s commission, which he held 
throughout the war. He was fre- 
quently at the head of scouting parties, 
and engaged in skirmishes with the 
Indians. On one occasion, with his 
party of thirty men, he was fired upon 
from an Indian ambush, and only him- 
self and two others escaped, he 
saving himself by crawling into a 
hollow log, where he remained till 
night. He experienced many other 
hair-breadth escapes during the ser- 
vice. At the close of the war, having 
received no pay for his services, and 
having lost the small patrimony which 
he inherited, he commenced for him- 
self the battle of life under adverse 
circumstances. He married Sarah 
Nutter, of Newington, who died with- 
out children, three years later. Soon 
after, he removed to New Durham, 
where he married Mary Chamberlain, 
daughter of Ephraim Chamberlain, of 
that town. He subsequently removed 
to Alton, where he resided several 
years, and was prominent in town 
affairs. Afterward he lived for a time 
in Gilford, where he was located dur- 
ing the war of 1812, when he again 
enlisted in his country’s service, and 
served one year as a captain in Col. 
Davis’s regiment. In 1818 he was 
made the recipient of a government 
pension of $325 per annum, in consid- 
eration of his military services, and 
subsequently removed to Moultonbo- 
rough, where he died March 30, 1851, 
aged 92 years, his death following in 
two months that of his wife, at the age 
of 85. 

The early life of William H. H. 
Mason was largely spent in manual 
labor upon the farm. His educational 
advantages were of the limited order 
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which the district school afforded, sup- 
plemented by such as his own efforts 
secured, in attendance, at different 
times, at the academies in Wolfebo- 
rough, Gilmanton, ana Sandwich. He 
engaged in teaching school winters, 
from the age of sixteen to twenty-five, 
in the meantime entering upon and 
completing his course of medical study, 
having as his principal preceptor the 
celebrated Dr. Andrew McFarland, 
then located in Sandwich, subsequent- 
ly in charge of the Asylum for the In- 
sane in Concord, afterward of the asylum 
at Jacksonville, Ill., and still later of an 
extensive private asylum. He entered 
the Dartmouth Medical College, grad- 
uating therefrom in the class of 1842, 
and immediately after graduation com- 
menced the practice of his profession 
at Moultonborough, where he has ever 
since remained. 

Dr. Mason soon secured an exten- 
sive practice, and gained an enviabl- 
reputation, both in medicine and sure 
gery. As a surgeon, especially, his 
services have long been in demand 
throughout a large section of country, 
and in addition to his immediate prac- 
tice, he has been extensively called in 
consultation with his brother practi- 
tioners in the treatment of important 
and complicated cases. Not only 
among the people in his immediate 
community and section of the state, 
but with his profession at large, he has 
established a reputation for the intelli- 
gent mastery of medical science in 
principle and practice. He has been 
an active member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society for more than 
thirty years, and was its presiding offi- 
cer in 1871. In 1857 he delivered 
the address to the graduating class at 
Dartmouth Medical College, and in 
1880 lectured on veterinary practice 
before the students of the Agricultural 
College. 

In public and political affairs Dr. 
Mason has always manifested a strong 
interest, and his time and effort have 
been as freely expended in the pub- 
lic service as the duties of his pro- 
fession would permit, in all of which 
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he has gained and held the confidence 
and regard of his fellow-citizens. He 
served as moderator at the annual 
town meetings in Moultonborough, 
from 1857 to 1880, consecutively ; 
was for several years town-clerk and 
superintending school committee, and 
was chosen representative in the legis- 
lature in 1859-60-62 and 69. He 
also ably represented the old sixth dis- 
trict in the New Hampshire Senate in 
1864 and 1865, Charles H. Bell, pres- 
ent governor of the state, being presi- 
dent of that body in the former year, 
and the late ex-Governor Ezekiel A. 
Straw, of Manchester, in the latter. 
He took a prominent part in the legis- 
lative work during his service in each 
branch of the state legislature, both in 
the committee room and in debate, 
and his speeches upon different topics 
evinced thought and judgment, and 
commanded attention. He was elected 
a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention of 1876 by the unanimous 
vote of the citizens of Monultonbo- 
rough, and served efficiently in that 
body. He was also a member of the 
state tax commission, appointed under 
the act of the legislature of 1877, his 
associate commissioners being Solon 
A. Carter, Nehemiah G. Ordway, 
Oren C. Moore, and William H.Cum- 
mings. 

Dr. Mason has never lost his inter- 
est in the cause of agriculture, and has 
not ceased to honor the occupation in 
which he spent the early years of his 
life. He has purchased and improved 
numerous farms in his vicinity, devot- 
ing all the leisure time at his command 
to personal supervision of the work 
thereon. There are few men in the 
state, in fact, who have a more thorough 
understanding of the importance and 
the necessities of the farmer's calling 
in New Hampshire, or who have 
labored more earnestly and effectually 
to advance its interests. He has been 
a member of the state board of agri- 
culture from its organization, in 1871, 
to the present time, with the exception 
of a single term, and has taken an ac- 
tive part in its work, having prepared 
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various addresses and essays, which he 
has delivered at public meetings under 
the auspices of the board. Among the 
subjects discussed have been “‘ Hygiene 
ot the Farm,” “ Chemistry of Farming,” 
‘** Farming as a Profession,” ‘‘ Compar- 
ative Advantages of Farming in New 
Hampshire and at the West,” “‘ Veter- 
inary Practice,” &c. He has also 
served for several years as a member 
of the board of trustees of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Aside from his efforts in the various 
directions named, Dr. Mason has been 
called upon to contribute to the ben- 
efit and instruction of the people, in 
lectures and orations before lyceums, 
schools, academies, societies, and on 
various public occasions. He has sel- 
dom failed to respond to such calls, and 
has spoken always to the edification 
and pleasure of his hearers. In pri- 
vate and social, as well as in public 
and professional life, he has been 
faithful to every duty. In_ politics he 
is a Democrat in principle and convic- 
tion, though never an intense partisan, 
and utterly opposed to all measures of 
mere expediency. He has been prom- 
inent in the councils of his party, and, 
had the party been in the ascendency 
in the state, would have undoubtedly 
been called to higher public positions 
than he has occupied. In religion he 
is a Congregationalist, and has been a 
member of that church since he was 
twenty-one years of age. 

Dr. Mason has been twice married. 
His first wife, with whom he was united 
November 14, 1844, was Mehitable A., 
daughter of Simon Moulton, Esq., of 
Moultonborough, who died July 25, 
1853. A daughter, the fruit of this 
union, died in early childhood. De- 
cember 21, 1854, he married Sarah J., 
daughter of John G. Brown, Esq., also 
of Moultonborough, by whom he has 
had three children, a daughter and 
two sons, the latter now living. The 
elder son, George L. Mason, born in 
1855, studied medicine, graduating at 
Bellevue Medical College in 1876. 
He practiced four years in Moultonbo- 
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rough, and is now established in La- 
conia, in the enjoyment of an excel- 


lent practice. The younger son, 
Charles H., now twenty-one years of 
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age, remains at home in Moultonbo- 
rough, and is devoting his attention to 
agriculture. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 


BY MARY R. P. HATCH. 


Much is said and written about 
the astounding growth of journalism, 
and while the early settlement and con- 
servatism of New England precludes 
the startling statistics of the West, 
even our own state has made wonder- 
ful strides in printing and in the dis- 
semination of news. 

According to the list given by Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., in a pamphlet con- 
cerning newspaper advertising, pub- 
lished in 1880, the United States had a 
total of 9013 newspapers ; America, 
9684, to say nothing of magazines. 
Of these 71 were published in New 
Hampshire, and all are the outgrowth 
of the New Hampshire Gasette, pub- 
lished by Daniel Fowle, of Ports- 
mouth, in the year 1756, and which 
was the first American newspaper. 

I have a fac simile copy before me 
*of the first issue, October 7th, and I 
find by measurement its size is eight 
by nine inches, inclusive of the inch 
wide margin. The old fashioned / is 
in use, and every noun begins with a 
capital, while at the foot of the first 
column may be seen the initial word 
of the next, acting as a sort of scout 
to the party foraging for news. 

Daniel Fowle, who modestly styles 
himself the printer, promises his patrons 
the “Freshest Advices, Foreign and 
Domestick,” and in confirmation, 
perhaps, indulges in a wood-cut, rep- 
resenting a bird on a tree, with a fox 
looking up very attentively from under- 
neath. The bird may be an owl and 


x rho also poste of R. bound eo od Btratford, 
who also sses bound copies (0 riginal) 
ston Post, I Boston News Letter. Netter 
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the tree intended to represent the tree 
of knowledge, but the fox looks so sly 
and greedy, and withal so much master 
of the situation, that you feel instinc- 
tively the bird will eventually be gob- 
bled up by the fox, just as this Fowle 
may have been by an unappreciative 
public. 

This paper, he states, “may be had 
at One Dollar per Annum, or an Equiv- 
alent in Bills of Credit, computing a 
Dollar this Year at Four Pounds, old 
tenor,” and in his salutatory he says: 

Upon the Encouragement given by 
a Number of Subscribers, agreable to 
printed Proposals, I now publish the 
first Weekly Gazette for the Province 
of New Hampshire ; depending upon 
the Favor of all Gentlemen who are 
Friends to Learning, Religion and 
Liberty, to encourage my Undertaking, 
as this is the beginning of Printing in 
this Province, so that I may go on 
cheerfully, and continue this Paper in 
a useful and entertaining manner. 

Fondness of News may be carried 
to an Extreme; but every Lover of 
Mankind must feel a strong Desire to 
know what passes in the World, as 
well as within his own private Sphere ; 
and particularly to be acquainted with 
the Affairs of his own Nation and 
Country. Especially at such a Time 
as this, when the British Nation is en- 
gaged in a just and necessary War with 
a powerful Enemy, the French, a War 
in which these American Colonies are 
most nearly interested, the Event of 
which must be of the utmost Impor- 
tance both to us and all the British 
Dominions. Every true Englishman 














must be anxious to know, from Time 
to Time, the State of our Affairs at 
Home and in the Colonies, I shall 
therefore take Pains to furnish my 
Readers with the most material News 
which can be collected from every Part 
of the World, particularly from Great 
Britian and its Dependencies ; and 
great Care will be taken that no Facts 
of Importance shall be published but 
such as are well attested, and these 
shall be as particular as may be ne- 
cessary. 

But besides the Common News, 
whenever there shall be Room, and as 
there may be Occasion, this Paper 
will contain Extracts from the best 
Authors on Points of the most material 
Knowledge, moral, religious or politi- 
cal Essays and other such Specula- 
tions as may have a Tendency to im- 
prove the mind, afford any Help to 
Trader, Manufacturers, Husbandry, 
and other useful Arts, and promote 
the public Welfare in any Respect. 

As the Press always claims Liberty 
in free Countries, it is presumed that 
none will be offended if this Paper 
discovers the Spirit of Freedom, which 
so remarkably prevails in the Angi/sh 
Nation. But as Liberty ought not to 
be abused, no Encouragement will be 
given by the Publisher to any Thing 
profane, obscene, or tending to en- 
courage Immorality, nor to such Writ- 
ings as are produced by private Pique, 
and filled with personal Reflections and 
insolent scurrilous Language. It is a 
great Abuse of good Sense as well as 
good Manners to employ those means 
which may be serviceable to the best 
Purposes, in the service of Vice or 
any thing Indecent, or which may give 
just Occasion of Offence to any Per- 
sons of true Taste and Judgment. 
And therefore proper Caution will be 
always used to avoid all reasonable 
Grounds of Complaint on that Score. 

The Publisher will esteem it a great 
Favour to be well supplied by Corre- 
spondents of Genius and generous 
Sentiments, with such Speculations or 
Essays as may be pleasing and instruc- 
tive to the Public, agreeable to the de- 
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sign of this Paper, and acknowledge 
himself obliged to any Gentlemen who 
will take the Pains to communicate to 
him any good Intelligence, provided 
they be sent free from Charge. 

Then follows the articles which he 
calls “the most material by yesterday’s 
mail.” News from Antigua and Halifax, 
describing a naval engagement between 
the French and English, together with 
considerable privateering, and the cap- 
ture of a French prize sloop. 

News was slow in traveling, espe- 
cially by hand, for not until Sept. 23, 
did news arrive from Kittanning, “a 
town of our Indian Enemies in Ohio, 
twenty-five miles above Fort Duquesne. 
Col. Armstrong, with about eight 
hundred Provincial Troops, gained, on 
the 3d inst., the advanced party at 
the Beaver Dam, and when within six 
miles of Kittanning, surprised the 
Indians and began the fight at day- 
break. Capt. Jacobs, the Chief of the 
Indians, it is said, defended his house 
bravely, but they were finely ovércome, 
the houses were set on fire, and as they 
refused all quarter none was given. 
“Capt. Jacob, in getting out of a win- 
dow, was shot and scalped, as also his 
Squaw, and a Lad called the King’s 
son,” &c. It gives one a curious feel- 
ing to discover that the scalping busi- 
ness was not confined to the Indians. 

The news of Capt. Armstrong’s party 
grimly concludes by the remark that 
“it is allowed to be the greatest Blow 
the Enemy have received since the 
War began, and if well followed may 
soon make them weary of continuing 
it.” 

We, their descendants, one hundred 
and twenty-six years later, can testify 
that the course of Capt. Armstrong 
has been, indeed, well followed. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Under this head we learn that on 
Wednesday evening, Capt. Dwight 
came up in the prize ship Chavalmarin, 
Mons. Despararius, late Master, taken 
the 31st of August by the Privateer 
Brig Prince George, Capt. King, of 
this port. 
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Saturday evening Capt. Ashfield 
arrived in a sloop from Africa, and we 
are told that its late master, Capt. 
Hope, while two leagues from coast, 
had his brains knocked by the slaves 
who watched their opportunity to rush 
on deck. The second mate, Charles 
Duncan, was also wounded in several 
places. With difficulty the negroes 
were shut in their places and secured, 
but the ringleader of the slaves jumped 
overboard and was drowned. 

The coolness with which negro 
traffic was discussed and countenanc- 
ed in those days, convinces us that in 
this regard not only the soul of John 
Brown, but the world, has been march- 
ing on to better things. 


CAMP OF LAKE GEORGE, SEPT. 20, 1756. 


“Yesterday one of our Scouts, con- 
sisting of 48 men, commanded by 
Capt. Hodges, were ambushed and 
fired upon by a larger Party of Indians. 
Only five of our party are yet returned 
alive. In the Evening one of the 
Boats returned, and brought the Bodies 
of the Captain and g others that were 
found dead on the place of action, 
scalped and mangled in a very cruel 
inhuman manner, and 3 of their heads 
cut off.” 

In the news from Boston it is stated 
that a “long confused and uncertain 
Account of the taking of Oswego Fort, 
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signed by one John" Gael,"had_ been 
received, but as the Garrison were all 
made prisoners, it naively concludes 
by the remark that as every one who 
had Friends or Relations among them 
now knows their Fate, think it needless 
to insert their names here.” 

Clearly the editor considered that 
“Fondness for News” was in danger 
of being carried to an extreme, and so 
he leit to letters these matters which in 
our day would have been carried to a 
million homes in a twinkling. 71.8 

In the Portsmouth news of Sept. 7, 
we are informed that the French were 
making some advances toward our 
camp at Lake George, and that Gen. 
Winslow was apprehensive they had 
some thoughts of making him a visit, and 
that his Lordship, the Earl of Loudon, 
had demanded of the several Govern- 
ors of New England a reinforcement. 

Marine reports of the port of Pis- 
cataway, and an advertisement of 
sundry books to be had of the printer, 
concludes this first issue of the Mew 
Hampshire Gazette, and leaves us 
stranded on the idea that news was 
indced news in those days, well attended 
and important, and that Daniel Fowle, 
to use une of the technicalities of the 
average schoolboy, was no chicken 
when he instituted the first newspaper 
on American soil. 


FOR WHAT? 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


For gold? 
Gold is but glitter, 
Turning to dust ; 
Eating the soul out 
With cankering rust. 


For fame? 
Fame is a bubble 
Of the foam born; 
Flashing in sunshine 
A moment, then gone. 


For pleasure? 
Pleasure ’s a night moth. 
Around the flames flying, 


Winning its purpose 
Only by dying. 


For happiness? 
lluppiness springs not 
Where mortals have birth; 
*F is Heaven’s own blessing 
Shed on the earth. 


Not for self, soul! 
Look farther than time, 
Aim upward, press on! 
Hope, labor, love, pray! 
‘Thus heaven is won. 
ALMA J. HERBERT. 
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THE WEBSTER CLUB, OF CONCORD, N. H. 


BY 


Associations for a common object 
are coeval with creation itself. The 
club, as an institution, is almost prehis- 
toric. Its potency was felt even through 
the dark ages. For social and recrea- 
tive purposes it is now deemed indis- 
pensable, and it has grown to be a tre- 
mendous factor in politics, literature, 
science, and art. Club-life of modern 
times has become sumptuous indeed. 
The club-house of to-day is not unfre- 
quently a splendid edifice, comprising 
within its elegant apartments the finest 
facilities for edification and enjoyment. 
The political club is the leading force 
and central power in party organiza- 
tion, and in the realms of literature, 
science, and art, the club is the com- 
bination of genius for mutual elevation. 
Such associations of strength are irre- 
sistible. They bring together in happy 
harmony all elements of progress, and 
effect a vast deal of good. 

The purely social club is no less a 
power. Its reformatory and salutary 
influences are diffused throughout the 
best society, and their moral worth to 
the community can not be over-esti- 
mated. In publicbenefit and individual 
reform, such a club, properly estab- 
lished and conducted, is second only 
to the church. It allays temptation ; 
it gives opportunities for innocent 
amusement. Natural effervescence 
finds therein a legitimate channel. It 
consumes a needed leisure that might 
otherwise fall to worse than a waste of 
time. If managed upon the right 
principles, it is a crucible of refine- 
ment. Itknocks the rough edges from 
human nature, opens the way to inval- 
uable friendships, and binds men to- 
gether in unison of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. It inspires confidence 


and a higher appreciation amongst 
themselves of their several superiori- 
ties. 


It awakens charity for one an- 
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other’s misfortunes, and locks hands 
in worthy enterprise for the world’s 
advancement. 

It is an exploded fallacy, in this busy, 
bustling career of ours, to imagine 
that our time is economized in contin- 
uous application. There must be rest 
and relaxation. There must be change 
and variety. The human machine 
breaks down under the pressure of 
monotonous use. ‘The mind needs 
diversion, and should not wear itself 
out swinging backward and forward in 
tiresome sameness, like an old door on 
its hinges. And there is rest and re- 
laxation, change and variety, and 
healthful, cheerful diversion at the 
club. ‘The recreations there are them- 
selves varied to suit the changing tastes 
and inclinations, thereby securing the 
best and most satisfactory results of 
social intercourse. ‘These diversions 
are directly in the interests of temper- 
ance and morality, and they have 
saved many a noble man from degra- 
dation and ruin. These institutions 
should be recognized as becomes their 
real importance, and cherished for 
their good work by all who hold dear 
the welfare especially of our young 
men. 

The Webster Club, of Concord, 
N. H., is undoubtedly the foremost 
association of the kind in the state. 
Its character is unexceptionable. Its 
pre-eminent social standing is unques- 
tioned, and its reputable membership 
includes master minds in various de- 
partments of life, many of whom are 
not unknown to fame. 

This club was formally organized on 
the 26th day of September, 1868, and 
for the fourteen years last past has 
maintained an intensity of interest and 
a purity of tone that promise to hold 
it in close organization for usefulness 
through many years to come. It was 
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very appropriately styled the Web- 
ster Club, in honor of that most emi- 
nent of New Hampshire’s sons. 

The constitution of the association 
strictly prohibits any thing in the line 
of gambling. Considering the char- 
acter of the persons forming the Club, 
such a clause could hardly be deemed 
necessary, but it has put summary 
check to the possible insinuation of 
slanderous tongues. 

Another article provides that intoxi- 
cating liquors shall not be introduced 
into the rooms of the Club, upon any 
pretense whatever, a rule that has been 
rigidly adhered to on all occasions. 
This has contributed to prevent those 
unprofitable and frequently dangerous 
bickerings and dissensions of which 
alcoholic stimulants fruitful 


source, and the utmost harmony 1 


are a 


ana 
good-feeling has prevailed from the 
very outset of the successful under- 


taking. 

Slang and profanity are restrained 
upon severe penalty, and every thing 
bordering on vulgarity is particularly 
deprecated. The elderly men who 
frequent the rooms add stability of 
character to the association, and their 
dignified presence seems to hold in re- 
straint any undue buoyancy or exuber- 
ance on the part of younger members. 
All in all it is a remarkable good-fel- 
lowship, that is seldom equaled and 
never excelled. 

The apartments are commodious 
and elegant, now occupying the entire 
third story of Woodward's new building, 
on Main street. They are heated by 
steam, supplied with all the popular 
periodicals and newspapers, and are 
handsomely furnished, especially the 
guests’ parlor and reception-room, 
which is hung with choice pictures, 
and contains a library and magnificent 
upright piano. The card-room is very 
cheerful, and is the favorite resort. 
The billiard hali has been newly fitted 
with expensive tables of the most 
improved pattern, and with the com- 
plete appurtenances of that fascinating 
pastime. The other arrangements are 
far superior to those of the average 
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private residence, and convenient and 
inviting indeed. For years the rooms 
have been the headquarters of many 
distinguished visitors in the city, and 
they are remembered and _ highly ap- 
preciated throughout the country, and 
even in distant climes the hospitality 
of the Club finds pleasant mention. 

The constitution of the organization, 
which is a model one in all respects, 
especially forbids political discussion 
in the rooms, and as politics are in no 
way concerned in the purposes of the 
organization, and as the members are 
representatives of different political 
parties, this is undoubtedly a_ wise 
restriction. The right and privilege of 
individual opinion is not in any way 
interfered with, and the framers of the 
constitution experienced sound dis- 
cretion in foreseeing the evils of heat- 
ed political discussion, and in provid- 
ing a refuge, as it might not inappro- 
priately be termed, from the exciting 
scenes and petty annoyances of political 
canvass and contest. 

From the ranks of the Club have 
arisen a governor, state senators, rep- 
resentatives to the general court, and 
various officers of the government, in 
its judicial, legislative, and executive 
branches, and compared with its num- 
ber, no body of men has furnished 
more leading minds to the political 
and business centres of the state. Its 
membership is the representative of 
almost unlimited capital, and comprises 
the most influential and respected of 
citiZens in various industries and ac- 
tivities of life. 

There is the respected Major Lewis 
Downing, of the far-famed Abbot- 
Downing Company, a gentleman of 
the finest social merit, and of the best 
business qualification ; also, Joseph H. 
Abbot, a member of the same exten- 
sive concern, whose jocund presence, 
with jovial face and genial manners, 
has made him a prominent feature of 
the organization from its very outset. 
Mention should be made, too, of such 
gentlemen as Horace E. Chamberlin, 
superintendent of the Boston, Lowell 
& Concord Railroads, and George E. 




















Todd, superintendent of the Northern 
(N. H.) Railroad, both able managers 
and very agreeable companions. Then 
there is Col. John H. George, a prom- 
inent lawyer and public-spirited man, 
well known to this community; and 
the bar is further represented by Sam- 
uel B. Page, a legal advocate of supe- 
rior qualifications ; and by Edgar H. 
Woodman, the present honored presi- 
dent of the Club; Robert A. Ray, 
city-solicitor of Concord ; Henry Rob- 
inson and Frank S. Streeter, young 
attorneys, with ambition, ability and 
energy, and favorably known through- 
out the state. Henry Churchill, the 
present acting director of the Club, is 
a man of sterling qualities and the 
most unbending uprightness. He was 
one of the original members, and no 
man stands higher in the esteem and 
confidence of his associates. He was 
a brave soldier during the War of the 
Rebellion, and he has a proud record 
of valor upon many a bloody field. 
He now holds the very responsible 
position of general transfer mail agent 
at the Concord railway station. Col. 
Charles H. Roberts, a popular mem- 
ber, is a very remarkable man, as well 
as pleasant companion. For the 
twenty-five years last past he has been 
actively engaged in politics and the 
management of the Republican party, 
and although never an office-seeker 
himself, he has had much to do with 
the shaping of our state legislation. 
He is a trusted and experienced ad- 
viser in the inner counsels of the party. 
He has paid especial attention to the 
management of railroad affairs, and is 
a clear, cool-headed adviser, pos- 
sessed of the best practical sense and 
ashrewd comprehension of human na- 
ture. Edward A. Stockbridge is a 
book-binder by vocation, and for many 
years was associated with the late firm 
of Messrs. Morrill & Silsby, book- 
binders and stationers. He is a bright 
wit, a generous-hearted, whole-souled 
man. He has not held public office, 
which is due to the fact that he nas 
not been a member of the dominant 
party, rather than to any lack of ample 
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qualifications, for he has in an eminent 
degree many of the qualities that 
would fit him for almost any position 
of trust and honor to which he might 
aspire. Prescott F. Stevensand Charles 
H. Duncklee, of Messrs. Stevens & 
Duncklee, wholesale and retail dealers 
in stoves and tin ware, are perhaps as 
popular as any of their numerous as- 
sociates, and as influential and much 
respected in the community. They 
are not only good fellows, in the popu- 
lar sense, but first-class mechanics and 
dealers in their line, doing an immense 
business in Concord, and elsewhere. 
From a very humble beginning they 
have, through industry and persever- 
ance, attained to wealth in real estate 
and other valuable property, and to 
considerable influence within the circle 
of their acquaintance. Frank Mar- 
den, the well-known boot-and-shoe 
manufacturer, is closely attached to 
the organization, and he fully appre- 
ciates its many privileges and advan- 
tages. Beinganunmarried man, of ex- 
cellent habits, he spends his leisure hours 
at the rooms, and as a partner at whist, 
or in a game of billiards, only few men 
can excel him. His humorous good 
nature is very attractive, and he is 
held in high regard. Capt. Daniel E. 
Howard is also a great lover of the 
Club, although very devoted to his 
family, and he enjoys a friendly con- 
test at cards with a hearty zest. He is 
no mean opponent at the billiard table, 
where he has made some _ brilliant 
shots. He takes pride in whatever he 
undertakes, and devotes himself with a 
will to the matter in hand. This is the 
secret of his success in the insurance 
business, wherein he is extensively en- 
gaged. It is a fact worthy of especial 
comment that the rooms are almost 
invariably deserted during business 
hours, but when the day’s work is 
done, they are enlivened by the cheer- 
ful bearing and merry laugh of such 
estimable young men as Charles W. 
Woodward, William H. Davis, and 
Edward L. Peacock, all merchant- 
tailors, with excellent taste and judg 
ment ; and now and then drop in such 
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exemplary gentlemen as J. Frank Web- 
ster, Frank B. Cochran, Waldo A. 
Russell, Isaac W. Hill, Sumner L. 
Thompson, Charles F. Batchelder, 
James A. Wood, Nahum Robinson, 
Charles W. Lynam, Henry O. Adams, 
M. J. Pratt, George L. Stratton, Fred 
K. Peacock, and others too numerous 
for extended personal notice. Mr. 
Webster is the present cashier and 
paymaster of the Boston, Lowell & 
Concord Railroad, and Mr. Cochran is 
efficiently connected with the clerical 
force of the road, and both occupy 
high positions in the management of 
this important line to Boston. Mr. 
Russell is the traveling agent of the 
firm of Abram French & Co., of Boston, 
extensive importers and dealers in 
crockery and fancy wares. He is a 
very courteous and popular gentle- 
man. Mr. Hill has for many years 
been the clerk of the Concord 
Gas-Light Company, and has charge 
of the meters and collections. He 
is a very methodical accountant, 
and his books are kept with the most 
scrupulous accuracy and neatness. His 
services are invaluable to the compa- 
ny. Mr. Thompson is the popular 
clerk of the Eagle Hotel. It is cus- 
tomary to call every hotel clerk popu- 
lar, but Mr. Thompson is one of those 
very intelligent and polite gentlemen 
that has won high respect from the 
traveling public, with whom he has 
a very extensive acquaintance. His 
quiet, unassuming manners, and his 
long acquaintance in, and thorough 
knowledge of, his business, give him a 
front rank among hotel managers, 
and such is the prestige of his ability 
that he can command almost any sal- 
ary. Charles Ff. Batchelder greatly 
enjoys the advantages of the associa- 
tion, and in his regular visits to the 
rooms he finds a needed rest from his 
busy duties as news agent, which at 
times require the utmost exertion. 
He is an industrious, straight-forward 
business man, of good standing in the 
community. Col. James A. Wood, 
whose home is at Acworth, is the agent 
of the Mew Hampshire Statesman 
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and the Concord Daily Monitor, and 
has an extensive acquaintance through- 
out the state. He is a prominent pol- 
itician, and takes an active part in 
politics, and enters a gubernatorial or 
senatorial canvass with remarkable zeal 
and devotion to the candidate of his 
choice. He delights in whist, plays 
an excellent game, and his even tem- 
per and cheerful countenance are ever 
welcomed. Nahum Robinson is a 
member of the Club in good and 
regular standing, but seldom finds 
time, in his extensive building opera- 
tions, to call at the rooms. He is a 
brick-builder of the widest experience, 
and has superintended the erection of 
a great many public buildings and pri- 
vate residences in Concord, and else- 
where, which stand as monuments to 
his industry and executive ability. He 
is a man of the most exemplary char- 
acter, and his name upon the Club 
roll is a guaranty of the purity and 
good character of the _ institution. 
Charles W. Lynam is a concreter by 
trade, but, strange as it may seem, he 
is an artist in paint, and has executed 
some remarkably fine pieces on can- 
vas, one of which adorns the billiard 
hall of the Club. Mr. Adams is the 
partner of Loren S. Richardson in the 
ready-made clothing business, in which 
they have a large trade. Mr. Pratt is 
the business manager at Concord of 
the United States & Canada Express 
Company. He is a valuable citizen, a 
kind-hearted neighbor, and a public- 
spirited man, who is held in great re- 
spect. Mr. Stratton is a member of the 
flour firm of Messrs. Stratton, Merrill 
& Co., and is a fine gentleman. He 
is a lover of fun, and the author of 
many a harmless, practical joke. Mr. 
Peacock is associated with Batch- 
elder & Co., of Concord, wholesale 
and retail grocers, and his individual 
popularity adds more than a little to 
the extensive sales of this creditable 
establishment. We should be negli- 


gent indeed if we omitted particular 
mention of Perry Kittredge, of the 
firm of Messrs. Underhill & Kittredge, 
druggists. 


He is a charter member, 
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and his interest in all that relates to 
Club affairs continues unabated. His 
cheery voice is always welcome, and 
his fund of anecdote and incident is 
largely drawn upon for the entertain- 
ment of the usual evening company. 
Gen. J. N. Patterson, United States 
Marshal, and colonel of the present 
Third Regiment N.H. National Guard, 
was a gallant officer in the late war, 
and wears his brevet of general with 
becoming modesty. Another member, 
who served with honor in the War of 
the Rebellion, is John T. Batchelder, 
of the firm of Batchelder & Co., 
wholesale and retail grocers, and holds 
a position as paymaster on Col. Pat- 
terson’s staff. He is an alderman from 
his ward, and a highly respected citi- 
zen. Capt. William Walker, a director 
of the First National Bank, and Dr. 
J. W. Barney, a former member of the 
state senate, are the eldest in years of 
the present members, but their minds 
are still fresh, and they engage in the 
social entertainments with the fresh- 
ness of youth. Both have been pre- 
vented by sickness from active par- 
ticipation in Club affairs, for a few 
months, and their hearts would 
glow with pleasure, could they listen 
to the many kindly references to their 
social qualities which are made in their 
absence. Col. E. L. Whitford, United 
States pension agent, is a devotee of 
business, and allows himself only little 
relaxation therefrom. His standing 
with the Pension Department at Wash- 
ington is superior to any other officer 
of the same line of duty, and the facil- 
ity and correctness with which he has 
discharged the duties of his position, 
have merited and received the encomi- 
ums of all. Similar complimentary al- 
lusions are due to Col. Solon A. Car- 
ter, our able state treasurer, whose 
uniform affability and cheerful temper- 
ament make him a valued companion 
in club circles. Charles C. Danforth 
is the present treasurer of the Club, 
and attends to the monthly collection 
of the dues, which are very moder- 
ate in amount, considering the extent 
of the privileges and advantages afford- 
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ed. Mr. Danforth does a large insur- 
ance business, representing several of 
the best companies, and his losses are 
paid with the most commendable 
promptness. George O. Dickerman, 
traveling salesman for a wholesale 
grocery establishment in Boston, is a 
hale frequenter of the rooms. Lewis 
C. Barr is one of the new members. 
He is chief clerk at A. B. Sanborn’s 
ready-made clothing house, in Con- 
cord. He is avery fine young man, 
else he would not be a member of this 
Club, inasmuch as the memberships 
are eagerly sought, but only very de- 
liberately and cdnsiderately placed. 
A. M. Shaw, the railroad contractor and 
manager, is also a member. Frank B. 
Scribner, of the hard-ware house of 
Walker & Co., an estimable gentleman 
and companion, takes great pride in 
his connection with the institution ; 
and so does Charles Foster, of the 
clerical force of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. 

Col. John A. White, Jacob H. Gal- 
linger, M. p., Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, George A. Pillsbury, 
now of Minneapolis, Minn., George P. 
Cleaves, John N. McClintock, the 
editor and publisher of the Granite 
Monthly, ex-Gov. Natt Head, Dr. 
C. N. Towle, Edson J. Hill, Fred. 
H. Gould, John E. Robertson, Calvin 
. Webster, Frank L. Sanders, James 
. Lauder, George F. Underhill, James 
E. Larkin, E. F. Mann, Charles D. 
Warde, and many others, whose names 
are familiar words, have been members 
of this famous and influential organi- 
zation. 

The following are the deceased 
members : 

Charles C. Lund, Josiah Stevens, 
jr., Fred. B. Underhill, C. L. Cook, 
E. L. Knowlton, H. A. Taylor, Frank 
Newton, and Thomas A. Ambrose, 
each of whom is entitled to a eulogy 
beyond the space allotted to this ar- 
ticle. 

In conclusion, it remains to be said 
that the Webster Club should go on 
with its good work, and we trust that 
it will long continue a power for right. 


C 
N 
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Such a club, rightly organized and 
rightly conducted, is a tremendous 
social force ; it can set fashions, insti- 
tute reforms, wield public sentiment on 
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men and measures, and reach out with 
a powerful grasp into an almost unlim- 
ited field of usefulness. 


COLONEL TOBIAS LEAR. 


BY HON. THOMAS L. TULLOCK. 


In the October number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY appeared a sketch 
of Col. Lear, to which we refer; the 
following was necessarily omitted on 
account of the length of the main 
article. The additional letter, here 
inserted, indicates the high estimation 
of Washington for his secretary. 

Col. Lear visited England in 1793, 
and Washington, in a letter to Arthur 
Young, the celebrated agriculturist, 
dated Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1793, 
said: “The bearer, Sir, is Mr. Lear, 
a gentleman who has been a member 
of my family seven years, and until 
the present moment my secretary. 
He is a person of intelligence, and 
well acquainted with the states, from 
New Hampshire, inclusive, to Virginia, 
and one in whom you may, as I do, 
place entire confidence in all he shall 
relate of his own knowledge, and_be- 
lieve what is given from information, 
as it will be handed with caution. 
Mr. Lear has been making arrange- 
ments for forming an extensive com- 
mercial establishment at the Federal 
City, on the river Potomac, and now 
goes to Europe for the purpose of 
taking measures there to carry his 
plan into effect. I persuade myself 
that any information you can give him 
respecting the manufactures of Great 
Britain will be gratefully received, and, 
as I have a particular friendship for 
him, I shall consider any civilities 
shown him by you as a mark of your 
politeness to, Sir, your most obedient 
and very humble servant 

G° WASHINGTON.” 


Joseph M. Toner, M. D., of this city, 
has a letter, written by Washington, 
addressed on the outside, 

“WILLIAM THORNTON, ESQ., 

FEDERAL CITY. 
G° WASHINGTON.” 

The letter was mailed at “ Alex, Va.,” 
bearing that postmark, and is rated 
“Free.” It was written at Mount 
Vernon, July 2, 1799, and toward its 
close Washington writes that he would 
inclose a check on the bank of Alex- 
andria for one thousand dollars, for 
the purpose of paying Mr. Blagdon 
the expenses incurred on Washington’s 
building “in the Federal City.” This 
house, which was once occupied by 
Alexander Hamilton, is situated near 
the Capitol,on North Capitol street, 
and is now known as the “Hillman 
House.” 

Washington, when writing to any 
one at the seat of government, directed 
the letter to “ Federal City,” it being 
the name he selected for the national 
capital. His modesty prevailed to the 
last, for the letter directed to Mr. 
Thornton was written in the year of 
his death. 

Another peculiarity,—he was never 
known towrite his name in full. George 
was-always abbreviated as above in- 
dicated on the face of the letter. 

In the October, number of this mag- 
azine, a history of Col. Lear and his fam- 
ily is given, but the notices which ap- 
peared in the Portsmouth papers relat- 
ing to them may be interesting. We 


copy from the Mew Hampshire Ga- 
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zette, of October 22, 1816, the follow- 
ing : 

* At Washington City, suddenly, Col. 
Tobias Lear, Accountant of the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. Lear was a native of this town, 
and had received a liberal education. 
His inclination at first led him to a mar- 
itime life, but circumstances introduced 
him to other and important situations, 
which he sustained with deserved rep- 
utation.” 

The “ Oracle of the Day,” printed 
in Portsmouth, in announcing the 
death of Mary (Long) Lear, the first 
wife of Col. Lear, copied the following 
from a Philadelphia paper : 

**On Sunday, October 4, 1793, in Phil- 
adelphia. after a short but severe illness, 
universally lamented, Mrs. Mary Lear, 
the amiable and accomplished wife of 
Tobias Lear, Esquire, Secretary to the 
President of the United States; and on 
Monday her funeral was attended by a 
train of unaffected mourners, to Christ 
burying-ground (North 5th, corner of 
Arch), where her remains were inter- 
red. 

Youth, beauty, virtue. loveliness and 
grace, in vain would soothe the dull, 
cold ear of death.” 


Mrs. Lear died of yellow fever, 
which at that time was prevailing and 
very malignant; not less than five 
thousand persons, including ten valua- 
ble physicians, having fallen victims to 
the disease. 

We also find in the Orac/e a notice 
of the second marriage of Col. Lear. 
Miss Frances Bassett, a niece of Martha 
Washington, married Col. George 
Augustine Washington, a nephew of 
the General. He died in 1793, and 
his widow became the wife of Col. 
Lear : 


“Tobias Lear, Esquire, married to 
Mrs. Fannie Washington, of Mount 
Vernon, Aug. 22, 1795.” 


We also read in the /ortsmouth 
Journal of December 2, 1856: 

‘“*Mrs. Frances Dandridge Lear, the 
widow of the late Col. Tobias Lear, and 
the niece of Mrs. Martha Washington, 
aged 75.” 

Col. Lear married two nieces of 
Mrs, Washington. 
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In the sketch published in the Oc- 
tober number of this magazine, we 
gave a description of several choice 
relics and mementos, which were once 
in the Lear mansion at Portsmouth, 
and now preserved in the family. We 
will here notice a few of the many 
valuable articles which belonged to the 
Lears, and are also in the possession 
of the widow of Col. Albert L. Jones, 
née, Mary Washington Storer, the only 
daughter of the late Admiral Storer. 
Her lamented husband was a highly 
respected. and influential citizen of 
great promise, whose untimely death 
the city mourns. At Mrs. Jones’s 
beautiful and spacious home, on the 
corner of Richards avenue and Mid- 
dle street, the many very precious 
and interesting relics of the Lear fam- 
ily are carefully preserved. Among 
these are portraits of Col. Lear, not 
full size, one taken just after his grad- 
uation, the other during his service as 
Military Secretary of Washington; a 
portrait of his wife, Frances Dandridge 
Lear, in pastel, cabinet-size, framed 
and glazed ; a fine painting in oil, on 
panel, cabinet size, of Benjamin Lin- 
coln Lear, believed to have been 
painted by Gilbert Stuart ; a miniature 
of Col. Lear, in a gold case, painted 
while he was a student at Harvard; 
also photographs of two portraits in 
oil, full size, one of Col. Lear, the 
other of his wife, both painted at 
Malta, on their way to or from Algiers, 
and once in the possession of the 
Storer family, but’ now with Wilson 
Eyre, Esq., of Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Tobias Lear, the father of 
Col. Lear, brought from Europe, 
among other valuables, a silver cream- 
pitcher, two silver salt-cellars, and two 
silver pepper-boxes, on which is en- 
graved the crest of the Lears. These 
are now preserved as heir-looms. Mrs. 
Jones has also a silver cup bearing the 
family arms of the Custises. 

Among a very large and valuable 
correspondence are to be found letters 
from many illustrious men, including 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Knox, Timothy Pickering, Rob- 
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ert Morris, R. B. Livingstone, Oliver 
Wolcott, Ed. Randolph, Thomas Mif- 
flin, Christopher Gore, Benjamin Lin- 
coln, John Langdon, John Sullivan, 
Lord Nelson, Sir William Pepperell, and 
Commodores Preble and Bainbridge ; 
also from George, Martha, Bushrod, 
George Augustine, and Lawrence Wash - 
ington, with others. Among these 
papers is the original draft of Martha 
Washington’s letter of Dec. 31, 1799, 
addressed to the President of the 
United States, in response to a resolu- 
tion of Congress in relation to the 
death of Washington, and to the re- 
moval of “her dear, deceased hus- 
band’s” remains from Mount Vernon 
to the Capitol at the city of Washing- 
ton. 
There is also a letter of Dec. 15, 

799, which Col. Lear addressed to 
President John Adams, communica- 
ting the death of Washington, as_ well 
as one of Dec. 16, 1799, sent to the 
Lear and Storer families at Portsmouth, 
giving a full and minute account of the 
last illness and death of his illustrious 
patron. 

Among these treasured relics is also 
a heavy mourning ring, which Admiral 
Storer wore for many years previous 
to his death, containing the hair of 
General and Mrs. Washington, with an 
inscription on the inside of the ring— 
“George and Martha Washington.” 

Another of these mementos is a 
painting, in water colors, of a stem 
with leaves and flowers, executed in 
Philadelphia by Miss Eleanor Custis, 
grand-daughter to Martha Washington, 
and sent as a present to Mrs. Lear, 
the Colonel’s mother, in 1792. An- 
other is an engraving, representing 
Hope pointing upward, while Eleanor 
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P. and George W. P. Custis, the two 
grand-children, are weeping at the grave 
of Washington. 

The late Admiral Storer was justly 
proud of his distinguished uncle, Col. 
Tobias Lear, and was also devotedly 
attached to his most excellent cousin, 
Benjamin Lincoln Lear, and honored 
him by calling one of his sons by his 
name. 

On the northerly side of the granite 
shaft erected to the memory of the 
Admiral, in the “ Proprietors’ Burying- 
Ground,” at Portsmouth, we read,— 
“Lincoln Lear Storer, Born May 21, 
1828. Died at sea, April 15, 1849.” 

From the uniform responses to in- 
quiries concerning B. Lincoln Lear, 
by those now living who were his con- 
temporaries, I am_ particularly im- 
pressed as to his great ability, his purity 
of life, his manly virtues and noble 
character. 

These testimonials all accord to him 
those beautiful traits which contributed 
so largely to the universal esteem in 
which he was held wherever known. 








CORRECTION.—On page 14 of the Octo- 
ber number of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
near the close of the article, mention is 
made of Capt. Tobias Langdon, who died 
Feb. 20, 1725, aged 64, as the first husband 
of Elizabeth Sherburne Langdon, who 
married Tobias Lear Oct. 11. 1667. He 
was her son. born in 1660, married Mary 
Hubbard of Salisbury. Mass., in 1686, 
and had seven sons and two daughters. 
Capt. Langdon possessed the property 
from his grandfather. He was born on 
the farm and was buried in the inheri- 
tance. His father, Tobias Langdon, 
married Elizabeth Sherburne, June 10, 
1656, and died July 27, 1664. The sen- 
tence requiring correction should read 
his mother instead of his widow became 
the wife of ‘Tobias Lear as heretofore 
stated.” 


GAGE GENEALOGY. 


COURAGE 

The family of Gage, which is of Nor- 
man extraction, derived its descent from 
De Gaga, Gauga, or Gage, who accom- 
panied William the Conqueror into Eng- 
land in 1066, and after the conquest was 


SANS PEUR. 


rewarded with large grants of land in 
the forest of Dean, and the county of 
Gloucester, adjacent to which forest he 
fixed his abod, and erected a seat at 
Clerenwell, otherwise Clarewell. 
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He also built a large mansion house in 
the town of Chichester, where he died, 
and was buried in the Abbey there; and 
his posterity remained in that county for 
many generations, in credit and esteem, 
of whom there were Barons in Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Henry II. 

John Gage,! 1408, had « son John? who 
married Joan Sudgrove; their son, Sir 
John,’ married Eleanor St. Clere. He 
was knighted 1454, and d. Sept. 30, 1486. 
His heir, William, Esq..4b. 1456, m. 
Agnes Bolney. ‘Theirson, Sir John, b. 
1480, married Phillippa Guilderford, and 
was made knight May 22, 1541. He died 
April 28, 1557, aged 77, leaving four 
sons and four daughters. Sir Edward,® 
his eldest son. created knight by Queen 
Mary, m. Elizabeth Parker, and had nine 
sons and six daughters. John Gage, 
Esq.,’ the eldest son, was 30 years old at 
his father’s death, and heir to fifteen man- 
ors, With many other lands in Sussex, 
&c., but having survived all his broth- 
ers and leaving no issue the estate de- 
scended to his nephew, John,® who was 
advanced to the degree of baronet, Mar. 
26, 1622, and m. Penelope, widow of Sir 
George Trenchard, by whom he had four 
sons and tive daughters. He d. Oct. 3, 
1633. John,® his second son, of Stune- 
ham, in SuiYolk. came to America with 
John Winthrop, jr.. son of the governor, 
landing in Salem, June 12, 1630. In 1633 
they, with ten others, were the first pro- 
prietors of Ipswich. His wife, Anna, d. 
at Ipswich June, 1658. In Nov. follow- 
ing, he m. Sarah, widow of Robert 
Keyes. who, by one account. survived 
him, though by another m. 3d, Mary 
Keyes, February, 1663, who d. Dec. 20, 
1668. He removed to Rowley in 1664, 
and there died in 1673, having been a 
** prominent man and held responsible 
offices of trust and fidelity.” both in 
Ipswich and Rowley. Of his eight chil- 
dren, seven of whoin were sons, the sec- 
ond, Daniel.” of whom we find the 
earliest mention swuong the Gages of 
that part of * Old dowley.? whieh is 
pow Bradford, there learn 
from Bradford town records that he m. 
Sarah Kimball, May 3, 1675, and d. Nov. 
8, 1705. He hadeight children. three sons 
of whom Daniel," the oldest, b. Mar. 12, 
1676, m. Martha Burbank, Mar. 9, 1697, 
and about that time settled in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of Bradford, on 
the banks of the Merrimack, establishing 
the well known ‘“Gage’s, or Upper 
Ferry,” On the then main road to Methu- 
en, where the grotesque ** Gage house.” 
as built and afterwards enlarged, now 
stands (1879) in dilapidation, the oldest 
inthe town. She there d. Sept. 8, 1741, 
and he d. Mar. 14, 1747. Their children 
were— 
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Mehitabel,” b. Dec. 29. 1698. 

Josiah, b. 1701, settled in Pelham. 

Martha, b. April 17. 1703. 

Lydia, b. May 24, 1705. 

Moses,” b. May 1. 1706. 

Daniel, b. April 22, 1708; rem. to Pel- 
ham. 

Sarah, b. Feb. 19, 1709 or 1710. 

Jemima, b. Dec. 2, 1711; m. 
Kimball, Nov. 8, 1733. 

Naomi. b. Feb. 25. 1714 or 15; m. Da- 
vid Hall, Sept. 22. 1737. 

Esther, b. May 15, 1716; m. 
Currier, of Methuen, Aug. 1, 1739. 

Amos, b. July 28, 1718; m. Mehitabel 
Kimball, of Bradford. Dee. 18, 1740, in 
Pelham. 

Abigail, b. Dec. 22, 1720, d. young. 

Mary, b. Aug. 31, 1722; m. Gideon 
Hardy, May 24, 1744. 

Abigail, 2d, b. Mar. 13, 1724 or 25. 

Moses,” in. Mary Heaseltine, April 12, 
1733 ; retained the farm at the Ferry. and 
there lived and died. Their children 
were— 

Moses. b. Mar. 7, 1735 or 36; m. Ist, 
Thurston, of Bradford (says tra- 
dition) ; m. 2d. Abigail Kimball, of Me- 
thuen, Nov. 1, 1770; lived at the Ferry. 

Sarah, b. Nov. 9, 1737. 

James, b. June 10. 1739; m. Rebecca 
Kimball, Aug. 18. 1757; rem. to Pel- 
ham; there d., April 17, 1794, aged 55; 
his grandson, James, now in Woodsville, 
N. H. (1879). 

William, b. Aug. 16, 1741; d. Dee. 14, 
1747, aged 6 years, 4 months. 

Richard, b. July 16, 1743; d. Dee. 25, 
1747, aged 4 years, 5 months. 

Abigail, b. June 25, 1744; d, Jan. 4, 
1747 or 8. aged 3 years, 6 months. 

Mary. b. Feb. 15, 1746; d. Jan. 23, 
1747 or 8, in her 2d year. 

[All four of these children being now 
reported traditionally in Bradford to have 
died of malignant throat distemper, at 
nearly the same time]. 

William, 2d, b. Nov. 24, 1748; m. Rho- 
da Norton, a native of Newburyport, 
though at that time, of Bradford, Nov. 
25. 1769. He built an addition to the 
original house, and the farm is still 
owned, but not occupied, by his great- 
grandson, Charles Hazelton. Mrs. Anna 
Mitchil, the daughter of his son. Daniel, 
b. 1800, is still living (1879) in Bradford 
village. 

Richard, 2d, b. May 20, 1751; d. Feb. 
21. 1756. 

Thaddeus,” b. April 17,1754; d. May 
11, 1845. 

Thus was a family in old Bradford 
essentially ** sifted,” in the Providence 
of God, to furnish one settler for the 
wilds of Sanbornton, N. H. 

Thaddeus,“ m. Abigail Merrill, of 
Bradford, Nov. 30,1775, who was b.—— 


Richard 


Jona. 
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1756, and probably soon after marriage 
moved to Sanbornton, N. H., settling in 
what is now Franklin, on west slope of 
hill between New Boston and the pres- 
ent river road. She there d. Dec., 1789. 
aged 33. and he m., 2d, Molly Bean, July 
29, 1790, (Woodman). who was b. April 
17, 1761, and d. May 13, 1831, aged 70. 
He died at his homestead May 11, 1845, 
aged 91. 

Children by his first wife : 

tichard.4 b. Dee. 11, 1776; was a 
farmer in Boscawen, and d. May 18, 
1856, aged 79 yeirs, 5 months. P 

Mary. b. June 12, 1779; d. young. 

Daniel, b. Sept. 9, 1781; moved back 
to Bradford. 

Moses, b. Aug. 16, 1783; m. Nancy 
Bean Feb. 26. 1806. (Crockett); m. 2d. 
Sarah (Rollins) Tenney, daughter of 
Jotham Rollins (see), who died Noy. 30, 
1852. aged 6S years, 5 months, 22 days. 
He d. Oct.1, 1851. aged 68. Had among 
other children: 1. John, who lies buried 
at his side (without grave-stones, New 
Boston cemetery). and 2. Julia A. (2d 
wife) m. Elkins Chapman (see). Abi- 
gail, b. Sept. 8. 1785; m. Jeremiah Ells- 
worth (see). 

Lydia, ) b. May: 12. 1788; both died 

John, ) young. 

Mehitabel, b. Nov. 21, 1789. 

Children by his second wife : 

William Haseltine,“ b. Mar. 21, 1791; 
d. Sept. 26, 1872. 

Rhoda, b. July 8. 1793; m. 
Clark (see). 

David B., b. April 3, 1795. 

Betsey B., b. June 22, 1797; d. Oct. 5, 
1802, aged 5 years, 3 months. 

James, b. Sept. 27, 1799; d. Oct. 7, 
1802, aged 3 years. 

John, b. Feb. 2, 
1802, aged 8 months. 

[All three of these children died with 
dysentery within a single week. ‘as 
above}. 

Polly, b. Dec. 30, 1804; m. David D. 
Thompson (see). 

William Hazeltine,’ (‘Thaddeus") born 
in Sanbornton ; moved to Boscawen 1804; 
m. Molly B.. daughter of Bradbury 
Morrison, of Sanbornton, Jan. 25, 1814. 
She died Feb. 15, 1833; m. 2d, Sarah 
Sargent. 

Children of Molly B.: 

Sophronia S8..%b. Jan. 21, 1815; m. 
John O. Russ Nov., 1835; d. May 23, 
1844. 

Eloander Wood, b. July 11. 1816; 
drowned in canal near Contoocook river, 
in Boscawen, May 25, 1819. The body 
was recovered nine days later in the 
Merrimack, at Concord, seven miles dis- 


John D. 


1802; died Oct. 11, 


tance. 
Isaac Kimball, born Oct. 27, 1818; m. 
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Susan G., daughter of Reuben Johnson, 
Oct. 27, 1842. 

Asa Morrison, b. Nov. 17, 1820; m. 
Sophia W.. daughter of John Caldwell, 
of Boscawen. 

Phebe Prescott, b. Sept. 23. 1822; m. 
Andrew J. Russ; d. Aug. 9, 1853; 3 
children. 

tosilla Morrison. b. Aug. 8, 1824; d. 
Oct. 28, 1827. Child of Sarah. 

Polly Rosilla, b. Aug. 1, 1838; m. Sam- 
uel R. Mann. 

Isane Kimball’ (William 
Susan G., (see above). 

Children of Susan: 

Frederick Johnson,’ b. Sept. 12, 1843. 

Georgiana Judith, b. Jan. 16, 1848; m. 
Abiel W. Rolfe. (2 > children—Harry 
Gage, b. July 5, 1872; Herbert Wilson, 
b. May 14, 1875). 

Mary Morrison, b. Dec. 28. 1849; m. 
Milton W. Wilson, (2 children—Florence 
Lee, b. Jan. 9, 1877; Susie Gage, b. Jan. 
26, 1879). 

Charlotte Hubbard, b. Mar. 13, 1852; 
d. June 26, 1866. 

Lucy Kimball, b. June 11, 1859. 

Isaac William,’ b. Sept. 1, 1861 

Frederick Johnson.® (Isaac K..!) > m. 
Harriet A. Morse, Mar. 11, 1868. 

Children of Harriet: 

Blanche.” b. Noy. 24, 1869. 

Lottie H.. b. Feb. 22, 1873. 

Fred. Healey.” b. Oct. 20, 1874. 


H."4) In. 


GENERATIONS OF 
1. John. 1408. 
2. John, m. Joan Sudgrove. 
3. Sir John, m. Eleanor St. Clere; d. 
Sept. 30, 1486. 
4. Esquire William, b. 1456; m. Agnes 
Bolney. 

5. Sir John, b. 1480; m. 
Guilderford; d. April 28, 1557. 
6. Sir Edward, m. Elizabeth Parker. 

7. Esquire John, d., aged 30. 
8. John, m. Penelope, widow of Sir 
George Trenchard; died Oct. 3, 1633. 


GAGES. 


Philippa 





9. John, m., Ist, Anna . 
Sarah Keyes; 3d, Mary Keyes. He 


came to America, landing in Salem, June 
12. 1630; died in Rowley, 1673. 

10. Daniel, m. Sarah Kimball, May 3, 
1675; d. Nov. 8, 1705. 

11. Daniel, b. Mar. 2, 1676; m. Martha 
Burbank; d. Mar. 14, 1747. 

12. Moses, b. May 1, 1706; m. Mary 
Haseltine. 

13. Thaddeus, b. April 17, 1754; d. 
May 11, 1845. 

14. William Haseltine, 
1791; d. Sept. 26, 1872. 

15. Isaac Kimball, b. Oct. 27, 1818. 

16. Frederick Johnson, b. Sept. 


b. Mar. 21, 


12, 
17. Fred Healey, b. Oct. 20, 1874. 
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